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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To His Excellency, GOVERNOR CLYDE R. HOEY, 
and 
To the Members of the General Assembly of 1939: 


As members of the Commission appointed to Study the Public 
Schools and Colleges for Colored People in North Carolina, we 
have the honor and the pleasure to transmit to you herewith 
our Report and Recommendations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Senate: 
J. W. NOELL, Chairman 
J. H. MCDANIEL 
House of Representatives: 
H. G. HORTON, Vice-Chairman 
F. H. BRooKS 
GEO. R. UZZELL 
Members of Commission. 


October 27, 1938. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the study of “Public Schools and Colleges for Colored 
People in North Carolina,” this Commission has endeavored: 


1. To find basic facts which may be regarded as standards 
of measurement of the several phases of public education in 
North Carolina. 


2. To compare with these state standards the present status 
of the colored schools and colleges in the State. 


3. To present in this report to the Governor and the General 
Assembly of 1939 the most accurate statistical, financial and 
other factual data available to us, based upon the findings under 
1 and 2 above; and, to offer recommendations, which to us seem 
wise and proper, both for the sound development of the colored 
race in North Carolina, and for the good of the State as a 
whole. 


Note: In presenting the data and recommendations we have tried to be as 
brief, concise and definite as possible, and at the same time to include 
a sufficient amount of material to make the subjects discussed clear 
and understandable. 


CHAPTER | 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE STANDARDS—ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In parallel columns below an effort is made to show state 
standards in public education for about forty items, on which 
comparable data are available. These data are given in column 
one headed “State Standards’; in column two are given com- 
parable facts as to the present status of colored schools and 
colleges. 


State Colored 
Standards Schools 
I. Elementary and High Schools. 
i ene th OLaverm (GAYS) b906-o 0 ccs *163.3 *162.8 
2. Teacher-pupil load— 
ds PHeRTCNtAny (SCUOOLS i! or! ee 32.9 Souk 
RIOR T SECU OOIS trea cee eg ie AD 25.6 27.8 
3. Percentage of average daily membership in 
average daily attendance 1936-37... 93.5 90.1 
4. Courses of study and accreditment both 
elementary and high schools___.-.-............... Identical 
5. Consolidation— 
a. No. schools to which children were 
PEARS DOLLOG sl OGUso ese al ee, 1,110 211 
b. No. children transported, 1936-37... 269,052 18,855 
CAVNOmDUSSES 1660; L9SG-0 02 3,705 364 
d. Percentage of rural enrollment trans- 
TOC ARTES URLS ES of Ce DLs pene! DIAS Mae, be Aen 59.5 9.8 
Note—Number pupils enrolled in one-, 
two- and _ three-teacher rural 
BENOO SAN LOGS Li mie tia utd Mey 43,769 112,768 
6. School property valuation, 1936-37... $99,735,904 $13,121,814 
7. Per pupil (enrollment) value, 1936-37**___ 158.11 48.60 
8. Total number elementary schools taught, 
Pi) LO 36-27 ee ee AN amen cS AL } 1,974 2,223 
Note—29% of population had 249 more 
schools than 71%, mainly in stand- 
ard schools. 
a. One-, two- and three-teacher schools....... 781 1,817 
b. Four-, five- and six-teacher schools... 341 262 
c. Seven to twenty or more teachers... 852 144 


9. Operation of Plant—State Funds, 1936-37, 


**Johnston County: State Standards, $135.79; Colored Schools, $72.00. 
*All data include both rural and city school units unless otherwise stated. 
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State 
Standards 
(Wages janitors, fuel, light, power, water, 
janitors’ supplies, telephones), Per capita 
(Stud ent)"..ex pen Se 327.5 me eee sa ae $1.445 
10. Accredited Schools— 
a. Elementary: 
(1) Total=elementaryiin. 19372. oe = 566 
(2) Percentage of children in standard 
elementary schools, 1935-36... 53.9 
(3) Percentage in city units, 1935-36. NOs 
(4) Percentage in rural units, 1935-36__ 45.4 
b. High Schools: 
(1) Total accredited high schools, 
DOS028 Ty tee pueie eee ta ese oa LS 702 
(2) Total non-accredited, 1936-37.._____. ol 
11. Enrollment in high schools, 1936-37... 145,046 
12. Percentage of enrollment in high schools, 
LUSO=8 Ueno ene ee ee ee Oeo 23.1 
WOTE—Gradiates,. 1936-37)... eee ee 20,462 
13. Other items of State aid: 
a. Libraries ($54,000 appropriation). 
b. Supplementary readers in elementary 
grades. 
c. Teaching supplies. 
Note—No definite complete figures are 
available on these three items. Al- 
most no aid, however, from a and b 
reaches the 1,817 small one to three 
teacher colored schools—more than 
one-third total Negro enrollment. 
II. Vocational Education. 
1. Agriculture, 1937-38— 
a. No. schools in which vocational agri- 
culture: was. taught: (alluday). se 310 
. Enrollment (all day classes): | 13,848 
~ auveningwciasses ‘(adnit) 2) eae 267 
. Enrollment (evening classes) —.............. 7,669 


Day.-init +Cextension ) goers ee ee oe 
Fmroliment- (day unitsjvu. 22. eee 
OPart-times Gin schools). 
-- Enrollment: (part-time yt es. see eee. 
Expenditures, vocational agriculture: 

(Ly, Wederal aid 224887 -easvok 25s, 
(2) RS tater Bide 2S ee eee wi ae he eee 
(3) Local Said share aie rs ee eee 


Bee oth O aino os 


$269,272.92 
89,751.63 
179,515.26 


Colored 
Schools 


$0.523 


29° 


6.6 
22.7 
ig 


130 
19 
31,522 


£17 
3,386 


59 
2,166 
93 
1,548 
15 

- 270 
18 
245 


$39,271.27 
6,533.00 
19,303.21 
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2. Home Economics, 1937-38: 
a. No. of departments 

b. Enrollment 

c. Expenditures—Home Economics: 

_ (1) Federal aid 


State 
Standards 


201 
13,629 


$128,343.87 


C2) 2 State aida oe ee ce Neer 2 we eae es 42,376.32 
Bry GOGH ATG. ee eae, eee erect ee 84,752.64 
3. Trades and Industries—1937-38: 
a eNuUmbper of classes oreunits 2 2s 566 
De On TOlIMen te hee ae re eee ee 9,580 
c. Expenditures, Trades and Industries: 
GL) Pederalwa dere sree s.r ee $69,223.94 
(2) (SE8EC rai Ca eee ee ee 14,575.58 
C3 ya OCa ie a aie ees lee Ea Gee ee 33,862.89 
Ill. Teachers, Training and Salaries. 
tf. Average Training Index; 1937-3822... ae 
9. Average Training Index, 1929-30_....__--.. 676.1 
3. Salaries—State Funds, 1937-38: 
Sema SPOT, he Bist ea pecan Se ee $990.00 
b. Median Si (ip Rae LEE eh Ns cde 827.00 
Con WMA MU ead ae a ee ee 660.00 
IV. Higher Education. 
1. Students enrolled in State institutions, 
EO ed Oc eet eee er A ee 10,430 
2. Average college enrollment per instructor 
GIN DLOV CO wet ao Os ee eee ee el ue ee 14.1 
3. Per capita (student) cost per annum, 
Statetabpropriation, 037-88a0 ws $150.00 
4. Total capital outlay in college plants__...... $27,998,804 
5. Graduate and professional instruction -_..... DotOgo ele. 
6. Institutions offering graduate and profes- 
sional instruction ranging from the Mas- 
ter’s to and including the Doctor’s degree. 4 


S 


Colored 
Schools 


26 
3,181 


$18,195.90 
3,623.08 
7,264.17 


75 
1,466 


$12,469.96 


6,234.98 
1,507.50 


712.6 
525.7 


$770.00 


638.00 
504.00 


3,329 
27 
$73.00 


$4,838,971 
None 


None 


NoTEe.—Basing our judgment upon facts stated above, as well 
as upon statements which follow, we are strongly convinced: 


1. That conditions which exist in our rural Negro schools are 
extremely distressing and unhappy; almost a thousand one- 
teacher schools, nine-hundred two- and three-teacher schools, 845 
of them pronounced “bad” by competent judges of buildings; 
lack of consolidation, transportation, good buildings, and addi- 


tional high schools. 


All of these items which need large capital outlay for improve- 
ment are now the responsibility of county units. Many of these 
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units are already burdened to the limit it seems with debt obli- 
gations. It is our settled judgment that improvement of these 
facilities for rural colored school children is the outstanding 
single development which should take place, and without too great 
delay. 


2. That present offerings in vocational education are so limited 
as to numbers of pupils reached, immediately expanded programs 
in this field should be undertaken so as to reach many thousands 
of Negro children. 


3. That a reduction in salary differentials would be very wise 
in 1939. 


4. That considerably increased support should be given to state 
colleges for Negroes. 


5. That some satisfactory plan for providing graduate and pro- 
fessional education should be determined by the Legislature of 
1939. 


CHAPTER II 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS: PRESENT STATUS, 
AND NEED OF IMPROVEMENTS 


I. The Standard Rural School Pattern. 


1. The standard pattern for rural schools in North Carolina 
is, without question, the consolidated school. People of the State 
have been working consistently at this problem for more than 
twenty years. Proof, if proof is needed, that the consolidated 
school is the standard pattern for rural North Carolina may, in 
part at least, be found in the following: 

a. In 1936-37, four thousand and forty-three busses were required to 
transport rural children to schools. 

b. In the same year there were 1,286 rural schools in various stages of 
consolidation. 

c. Of this number 581 were large union (consolidated) schools with nine 
or more teachers. 

d. In that year also 286,295 children in rural districts were transported 
to consolidated schools. In addition, 1,693 children were transported 
to city units. 


II. Status of Colored Rural Schools as Compared with the Stand- 
ard Pattern—The Consolidated Rural School. 


1. A beginning has been made in consolidating rural colored 
schools. In 1936-37 there were: 
a. 361 busses transporting rural colored children to school. 
b. 18,855 children were transported. 


ec. 206 rural colored schools were in process of developing into consoli- 
dated schools. Of this number only 61 had nine or more teachers. 


2. 174,050, or 90.2 percent of colored children in rural districts 
in 1936-37 were not transported to school. 

3. Of this number 119,221 were enrolled in 1,817 one, two and 
three-teacher schools. 

4. Of these 1,817 one, two and three-teacher schools for colored 
children, 845, nearly half, have been described in a state-federal 
survey (W. F. Credle) as “bad’’. Two paragraphs quoted from 
this survey are as follows: 


“Data in this bulletin show that a considerable number of the rural schools 
for colored children are small, poorly built, dilapidated, unfurnished, insani- 
tary, and in most every way inadequate to serve modern children in an 
enlightened progressive commonwealth. Many of these buildings are not 
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only unsuited for modern school purposes, but are in such a bad state of 
repair that they are both a menace to health and dangerous to life and limb. 
Moreover, in the very nature of the case it would be unwise to erect new 
small buildings on the sites of these old ones.” 

“Under these conditions county officials now have a first-class opportunity 
to study and to plan for larger school units which is not only in line with 
the definite policy of school organization in this State, but to be able to 
provide a good school building, and the right kind as to size and service, 
for colored children, especially since so many of the old buildings must be 
replaced or some other definite steps taken within the next few years to 


provide a place for these children to attend school.’’* 


5. Counties in which there were in 1936-37 ten or more small 
rural schools for colored children: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(36) 


One-Teacher 
Ala raatiC em ime timate ees. 19 
AT SOV eee See oye iene 14 
TROT tie rea he Nad ie 9th 15 
Bladen tir: Oi ee ee 29 
Cald welltwet.@. a. eer oe 10 
Cas Olitite.< tek hens. eee ak atees ye 
Ghathanr 4 sero) so. aoe <a 28 
Cleveland )226:0 (i ee ee 10 
COTW DUS se oe etek te ers aS 
Craven? 2 it. Bao meee 17 
Cumberland °is.4. eee ae 22 
DaVie SS ee ee ae ees i 
Duplin ese es ae 18 
HOT Sy. CIN es 25.1.2, eee eee 10 
Franklin 2). 5 ulti eee ir 
PRES ee os 8 te Se eas ees 12 
GATEV Ee ete ee ee eo 24 
LE EN W hts eon eme armament Wks 16 
fF iO Tek ae Oe ere ne oe A SAL, 16 
Tredel Pras ee $2... Benn 12 
WONCS 3 wet eo a ee 16 
ORD 16 meee 5 ee eae ee 18 
Pender) (oo ata ae eee Pa 
Person 4 ioe... aes oe 14 
Pitt es ee ee 19 
Randolph? Pes 2 eae ee 12 
ROUCSON: 2228 = 2 eee ee oe 20 
Rockingham. eee eee 16 
TRO WW TE potion: eee 23 
Rutherford: 220g ee 15 
SAMPSON ais ee ge ene 24 
iON 2 2 3 ees ee 29 
Warren § 222 1 sere memes Ah 11 
WA VDC = ce sie ean gece ee 13 
WILKES teen oe ie eae 10 


*Study of Local School Units in North Carolina. 


Two- and Three-Teacher 


8 
25 
22 
13 
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Caswell has thirty-two one-teacher schools; Chatham has 28; 
Bladen and Union have twenty-nine; six have twenty or more 
and twelve others fifteen or more. 

6. Counties with eight or nine one-teacher rural schools for 


colored children: 
One-Teacher Two-and Three-Teacher 


CIPCG ASTON: 1,25. )e eae a oan ae 9 ata 
EOI TTO Met gost PGS eet N GA ae 9 Ey 
(Cae LAN GOL a) eames Dense Le) Spee 9 5 
4); Northamptogr estes... 9 24 
CO: EVAN GO Fret heer enn ss eh 9 6 
UG.) Wa Kengae, sonra (a7 dS 9 24 
Gl GATT LOT yee eee ee ce Le 8 12 
G2 ES CUM SWIG seaweed 8 12 
CaS, ais th IC Nae Ua Ay SPO) A Me eae ne 8 6 
cE ENE TST Di Tats Wek As aan 8 21 
Mop GeO UOCAl ky were. ee de et 8 4 
NOVEREe POULIN S shee ai oe oti VO 8 6 
Ria RO Ose ieee SE Ye I os 8 2 
(iat) Pcl MWC (a) 6 yeep 2 CLR a tae ne 8 15 


7. Thirty-five other counties have from one to seven one- 
teacher rural schools for colored children and 219 two- and 
three-teacher schools. 

8. In fourteen counties there were 21 one-teacher schools with 
fewer than ten children in average daily attendance, 27 counties 
with 44 schools in which the average is 10 to 15; 72 counties with 
374 districts in which daily attendance was 15 to 30; 71 counties 
with 245 schools in which the average daily attendance was 30 
to 40; 50 counties with 148 schools in which the average daily 
attendance is 40 and over. Ten of the last type are in Caswell 
County, eleven in Halifax, nine in Robeson, six each in Cleveland, 
Granville, Jones, Pender, Pitt, Rowan, and five each in Union and 
Warren. 

9. The State Department of Education upon requests from 
county officials has made studies—surveys of colored schools in 
thirty counties. Since these surveys were made and definite in- 
formation and recommendations for gradual consolidation were 
submitted to the county boards of education considerable progress 
has been made in that direction. (See maps pages 32 and 33 and 
graphs pages 37 and 48). 

10. Two counties are completely consolidated for colored 
schools as well as for white schools: 
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(1) Johnston (except one four-teacher white and one two- 


teacher and one four-teacher colored). 


(2) Alexander. 
NOTE.—Two others in the west—Avery and Jackson prac- 
tically in the same class of the two named above. 
11. Specific data—High Schools. 


a. 


PreR CENT 


In each of the 100 counties there is: 

(1) A sufficient number of high schools to serve all rural white 
children. 

(2) A reasonably adequate number of busses to transport all rural 
white children, who are not within walking distance, to high 
schools. 

Note: The State rural high school standard is, it may be stated, 

an accredited high school within reach of every child who 
is prepared and who may attend these high schools. 


_ Rural high schools for Negro children measured by the State 


standard—a high school with adequate transportation for every 

child who lives beyond walking distance score as follows: 

(1) Thirty-five counties in which the number of accredited high 
schools for Negroes is sufficient to serve the present school 
population. (Figures for 1936-1937.) 


TY PRET A 
OF POPULATION (6-12) ENROLLED, PER CENT OF ENROLLMENT IN HIGH 


ScHOOL, NUMBER OF VEHICLES USED, AND NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
(1936-37) IN COUNTIES WHERE PER CENT ENROLLED IS 75.1 oR ABOVE. 


No. High 
Schools 
Population Total Per Cent of | High School | Per Cent No. of 
23 CouNTIES (6-21) Enrollment | Population | Enrollment .S. Vehicles 

1936-37 1936-37 Enrolled 1936-37 Used Non- 

Acr. | Acr. 
Alexandert*2.-e nme 375 375 100.0% 98 26.1 5 Lert) ces 
Buncombe---_------- 4,428 3,496 78.9 736 21.0 6 Lae ee 
Burkev asa Lee 1,020 878 86.8 104 11.9 2 icp ee Soe 
Caswellecaet = Sears® 3,600 3,019 83.9 333 11.0 4 ]3*|| Sees 
Carrithekt- 2 eens 833 687 82.5 95 13.8 4 Lys ees 
IDavidsone uses oeoe 1, 843 1,476 80.1 242 16.4 6 DQ ie|@ sees 
Dupnam*soeees see 7,422 6,403 86.3 1,022 15.9 10 DAs seer eea 
Gates’ 222 22 Sak: 1,980 1,597 80.6 152 Oat (|S tees ve ee er) 3 tees 
la lifac es saan eee 11,509 9,123 79.0 633 6.9 10 2 te Noa et 
Hertiord?* 2) 4s e 4,092 3,529 86.2 474 13.4 12 Shea [in So 
Hy dest: 222 ae 1,215 1,061 87.3 104 9.8 3 i AAAs es oe) 
JORNStONs se eee ae 4,673 4,079 87.3 367 8.9 36 SinAlee aes 
ees 2. ye eee eee 1,774 L537 86.6 202 131 2 ye fake ay ee 
Montgomery**.-___- 1,898 1,478 78.3 252 17.0 a De rsa ae 
Mooresesc 2 Ue 3,913 2,972 76.0 254 S55 ial Ah Senne a 
Nash aes Sak Fae 9,586 C017 78.4 901 12.0 4 Oy Mle es 
Pamlicones eee eee 1,460 15115 76.4 130 Le 1 eae eres 

Pender: Mere eee 3,038 2,510 82.6 405 16.1 6 2 4* 
Personc 2 22 sean 2,954 2,904 98.3 317 10.9 4 Lew eee 

Richmond] ssse esses 4,895 4,108 83.9 498 1251 5 3 1S 

Stanley: Sas. ka 1,260 1,036 82.2 163 Load 4 1 2 
Dy irene © seer been 726 583 80.3 112 19.2 3 deat Ro aie 
Wilkes: 22a" RN eae 866 811 93.6 152 16.2 3 lt pipe eee 


*Substandard schools not needed. 


** Adequate transportation. 
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TYPE IB 
No. High 
Schools 
Population Total Per Cent of | High School | Per Cent No. of 
12 Countizs (6-21) Enrollment | Population | Enrollment H.S. Vehicles 
1936-37 1936-37 Enrolled 1936-37 Used Non- 
Acr. | Acr 
Caldwellboa eae 1,231 673 54.7 86 12.8 2 iA cat syns oe 
@arteretemus a sc8 =. 1,159 827 THbee! 128 15.4 1 1 2* 
Ghowanwes esses. 2,132 1,504 . 70.5 153 10.2 2 A Bi ig toc oe 
Greeneseo 2 ee 3,691 2,700 “eed 238 Sadi 5 1 ees 
Ioketeee oe oy 3, 283 2,459 74.9 230 9.3 2 iar (cs aes 
Niet ines se ste 4,877 3, 623 74.3 185 ba Ue |= Rae a St [ada 
New Hanover**____- 6,164 3,904 63.3 675 17.3 4 TD's | Sear 
Onslowee see eee 2,157 i STs 70.2 172 Des 2 1 Heidt Ay ise 
Pasquotank__._.___- 3, 164 2,174 68.7 302 TORO 9 aioe eee ee AW ih das ake 
Perquimans-__-____--- 2,004 1,466 ome 204 14.0 3 ACB fat rg 
Randolpheeson2 222s 1,543 1,144 74.1 113 9.9 6 DUN peaSalag 
Warrentts 20 sone 6, 734 4,927 73.2 714 14.5 16 255 | Renee 


*Substandard schools not needed. 
** Adequate transportation for high school children. 


Notres.—It will be observed: 
a. That eight counties had adequate transportation for high school 
Currituck, Durham, Hertford, Johnston, 


children—Alexander, 
Montgomery, New Hanover and Warren. 
b. That twenty-four counties had some transportation for high school 
children, but not adequate. 
c. That three counties did not have any bus transportation—Gates, 
Martin and Pasquotank. 


(2) Forty-eight counties in which the number of accredited high 
schools is not sufficient to serve the population as distributed 
at present (Figures for 1936-37). 


TY PE il A, 


PER CENT OF POPULATION ENROLLED, PER CENT OF ENROLLMENT IN HIGH 
ScHOOLS, NUMBER OF VEHICLES, AND NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN COUNTIES 
WHERE PER CENT ENROLLED IS 75.1 oR HIGHER. 


Population 


38 CounrTIES (6-21) 


ATISOD Mt eae Baal 
BladenvJ2_—-- 2 3,364 
Beauforte= 222 4,341 
Berilenei ys 5 6,140 
Brunswick ---__- 2,194 
Cabarnusese se 2,790 
Camden. ---_-_-- 856 
Catawba__-_--- 1,700 


Total 
Enrollment 
1936-37 


Per Cent 
Population 
Enrolled 


No. High 
Schools No. 
High School |Per Cent} No. |. —|—Ss 4-yr. 
Enrollment | in H. S. | Vehicles Schools 
1936-37 Used Non- | Needed 
Acr. | Acr. 
503 10.0 2 1 2 5 
410 lea th 2 1 3 
304 8.9 4 2 1 3 
444 9.4 5 2 1 3 
139 8.1 1 Dd ene 2 
258 10.9 3 1 1 2g 
28 gta Ut, Feats A nt Oy ieee Wa 1 
265 17.4 4 2 1 3 
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TYPE II A—Continued 


No. High 
Schools No. 
Population Total Per Cent | High School |Per Cent} No. |__|: 4-yr. 
38 CouNTIES (6-21) Enrollment | Population | Enrollment | in H.S8. | Vehicles Schools 
1936-37 Enrolled 1936-37 Used Non- | Needed 
Acr. | Acr, 
(Chathanaesres= 3, 065 2,651 86.5 350 ibs” 2 2 1 3 
Cleveland__---- 5,023 4,518 89.9 314 poe! ho ne| Peter S| eee 4 
Cumberland_-_- 5,977 4,736 79.2 453 9.6 2 Dom) ae ee 3 
Daviekase asks 662 618 93.3 57 OO | eee ee eee 1 1 
Dupline. sae 5, 298 4,321 81.6 593 13.7 3 3 4 | Survey 
Rlorsy these seeee 8,367 7,303 Sino 1,390 19.0 5 Lae] See 2 
Hrankiinese== 5,069 4,324 85.3 429 9.9 8 2 2 Survey 
Granville__..__- 5,049 4,502 89.2 423 G4 | ee ene 1 1 | Survey 
Guilford#7222.2 8, 669 7,729 89.2 1, 622 21.0 19 3 1 Survey 
Harnetts2 22. = 4,558 3,663 83.6 432 11.8 12 2 1 Survey 
Henderson. - ._- 596 494 83.0 66 13.3 4S eeree 1 1 
Tredellt\ a: “38s 2,713 2,454 90.4 248 10.1 8 1 2 1 
JOUESHee = see 1,940 1,592 82.1 187 9.0 3 1 1 2 
Menor. sss see 5, 944 4,645 78.1 420 OVO Wizeee ee 2) (Bees Survey 
incomseses oe 1,284 982 76.5 43 A AND ror ee | ee 1 1 
Mecklenburg - -- 11,871 9,044 76.2 1,004 Lit 4 1 2 | Survey 
Northampton-.-- 7,403 bay ipl 77.9 570 . O79 M |lete ses 3 1 | Survey 
Orangesce see ee 2,301 2,041 88.7 201 9: Sg aa eee 1 1 2 
Pittsee ae cee 9,796 7,875 80.4 511 NG at ese eae 2 3 5 
Robeson------- 9,009 8,304 92.2 906 10.9 6 5 1 | Survey 
Rockingham---- 4,819 3,865 80.2 585 15.1 4 2 1 3 
Rowan sss 3,780 3,290 87.0 496 15.1 1 2 1 3 
Rutherford_--_-- 2,201 1,811 82.3 232 12.8 2 1 1 2 
Sampson. _--..- 5, 606 4,484 80.0 459 TOs Qu Se Sees 1 2 Survey 
Scotland____._- 3,900 3, 267 83.8 282 SO ale aoe oe gl ees, Survey 
UDEV! eee 1,061 863 81.3 90 142% | FASE Se See 1 1 
Unions sess2- Bey | 2,802 75.2 130 4) Gia eos 1 RP Peabo 3 
Waket* 32223222 12, 632 10, 130 81.9 1,466 14.5 18 5 1 6 
Washington -.-_- 2,041 1,611 78.9 187 TTS ty| See oes 1 il 2 
Wayne_-------- 7,685 6, 252 Sie 847 130 if 3 1 4 
TYPE IIB 


SAME AS ABOVE FOR COUNTIES IN WHICH PER CENT ENROLLED IS 75.0 oR LOWER. 


No. High 
Schools No. 
Population Total Per Cent | High School |Per Cent} No. |_—_____| _4-yr. 
10 CounTIES (6-21) Enrollment | Population | Enrollment | in H. 8. | Vehicles Schools 
1936-37 Enrolled 1936-37 Used Non- | Needed 
cr. | Acr 
Alamance------ 4,124 2,786 67.5 352 12.6 4 3 1 | Survey 
Columbus. - - --- 5,029 3,763 74.8 513 13.6 5 4 Survey 
Cravensosee ess 5, 230 3,703 70.8 373 10.0 8 1 1 3 
Edgecombe-.---- 9,640 6,217 64.6 343 5.6 1 AME NSS tod 4 
Gaston sso 4,881 3,529 Zee 541 15.3 7 3 1 4 
McDowell_-_---- 694 472 68.0 59 12 Bigs lees See ce 1 1 
Polke nies wee ee 658 477 72.5 57 11 Ope eee ees 1 1 
Stokes: 435 ees 834 601 (ool a 228 Seok Ae 0.0 Ae 4 ee eee eee 1 
Vances pene 5, 634 3,389 60.1 353 10.4 6 DA Survey 
Wilsons seme 7,736 5, 567 71.8 289 uD taal ere eee DA (ar Survey 


**Adequate transportation for high school children. 
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Note.—Attention is invited to the following facts in the data about 48 
counties as outlined above: 

(a) That Guilford and Wake had adequate transportation for high 
school children. 

(b) Seven counties did not have in 1936-1937 an accredited high 
school for Negroes. These are: Davie, Henderson, Lincoln, 
Surry, McDowell, Polk, and Stokes. 

(c) Seventeen counties did not provide any transportation: Cam- 
den, Cleveland, Davie, Granville, Lenoir, Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, Orange, Pitt, Sampson, Scotland, Surry, Union, McDowell, 
Polk, Washington and Wilson. 

(d) In the 48 counties there were 79 accredited high schools, but 
on the basis of population there should be at least 130, or an 
addition of 51. 

(e) There were only 162 busses in this entire area covering ap- 
proximately one-half of the State. Most of these busses were 
probably used to transport high school children. An average 
of three or four additional busses per county would provide 
reasonably adequate transportation for high school children. 

Nore 2.—Since 1936-1937 many of the 83 counties listed in preceding pages 
have added busses for colored children. The total number has 

increased from 364 (see page 7) to 445. 


(3) Sixteen counties in Western North Carolina in which colored 
school populations are exceedingly small, almost no provision 
for high school training is made in any of these counties. 


DATA 1935-1936 


Average Daily Attendance 
GROOM ii |e tee Se eee ee ae 
County Population Total 
Ages 6-21 | Grades 1-6 Grade 7 | High School 


Mlleshanyseeeneme es st eo 8 Crs as A 88 66 Feed ene Patera aes 69 
INOS ape eo jg a 156 a iow Mal A SR UR EEN Di PER dee 116 
NVC Vee ere See A he SS 78 46 3 10 59 
Mherokee sees sae ee a ee a 125 70 UVa ieontse Ss Ses 74 
lay neeeenee vote ener cows tole oaths 24 14 g A Tuite we ae SI a 15 
Grahame mannan ne Wea ree hai The none none none none none 
EEA VW OUC ee eee et tee ee aU 258 123 26 21 170 
RELCK SOT Sey ee meets ere ye i) Lr ae 227 117 9 24 150 
IN @ray ns) Be pe Ss Se TE Oe 214 107 3:8, cee eee eee 115 
LACINOTia Meee ene etter eben y Ses bac 67 35 1Daes. loll wedi shea 47 
WiicCHol mera ee re ee eh Be oe 10 AE 5 a Sa See (eR et 9 
Swaine nes ween Ne Keke sa 40 35 PG te le Se Nae ae 37 
Mrancyivaniaseeeee rye o wet eto e BUR ou 109 26 11 . 146 
Wether a eee ree nen s  n e a e SL ois 62 Sf ay: Spee Mee cn A Fs iat aaa ed 57 
Whe aT Bag gp OE SE ny 3 a 312 195 Ae ier oie ee A, 242 
VETO ee ee ee 56 38 BSA |e eee eae 43 
Dotalsss meee eo nee AL toe Bie 1,969 1,137 145 66 1,348 


In 1935-1936 it appears there were 66 pupils in these counties 


enrolled in high schools of one grade or another, and 145 in the 
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seventh grade, a total of 211 apparently who were qualified to 
enter high school in 19386-1937 and in 1937-1938. Many appeals 
from parents of children in these counties have come to the State 
Department of Public Instruction requesting high school facili- 
ties for their children. 

A conference was held in Asheville in April 1938, called by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction to discuss with super- 
intendents and members of boards of education the possibilities 
of providing high school facilities for colored children in these 
and other mountain counties. 

Two methods of furnishing high school education for these 
children it seems to us may prove satisfactory,—one or both of 
them, as follows: 

1. Joint cooperation among two or more counties by which the counties 
cooperating would furnish high school education for colored children 
in a single school jointly supported. 

2. Some financial assistance by school officials to parents, in lieu of pro- 
viding buildings, equipment and transportation, by which the pupils 
eligible to attend high school might be able to go to the nearest high 
school and pay for meals and rooms. 


Notrt.—Dare County in the Hast is in the same category as to the small 
number of colored school children. The school in Manteo is the 
only colored school in the county. The arrangements suggested 
for high schools for colored children in western counties may apply 
in Dare. 


III. Need of Consolidation, Transportation, Buildings and Equip- 
ment, Additional High Schools. 


The present status of rural schools for colored children chal- 
lenges the most earnest and thoughtful consideration of all official 
and other leaders in North Carolina. This is true whether con- 
sidered as a matter of education, economics, race problems, gov- 
ernment or otherwise. 

The Works Progress Administration, and perhaps, the Public 
Works Administration, separately or both, may be used to plan 
and carry out a constructive program that will change perma- 
nently, and in a reasonably short period of time, a very unhappy 
situation. We believe this single problem which involves 119,221 
colored children enrolled in 1,817 *one to three-teacher rural 
schools in 1936-37 is one of the most urgent which faces the 
State, so far as education is concerned, at the present time. 


*For a description of many of these small schools see pages 11 and 12. 
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No adequate program of education, no satisfactory program of 
health education, nor of industrial training can be offered in 
these unsanitary one, two and three-teacher Negro schools. 

The high percentage of sickness and all kinds of physical ail- 
ments among rural Negroes are traceable to ignorance of the 
common laws of health, and to poverty which compels poor 
living conditions. Both of these conditions have been reduced or 
improved where better schools have been provided. 

The high percentage of crime and delinquency, it appears, are 
directly traceable to the very poor inferior schools. Many judges 
and other public officials have declared unequivocally that crime 
among Negroes has decreased where educational conditions for 
them have been improved. 

The condition which exists because of 1,817 one-, two and three- 
teacher colored schools, so far as state-wide need for improve- 
ments is concerned, is explained in preceding sections of this 
chapter. Fairness to the State itself, as well as to the 119,221 
colored children who attend these small outworn schools, justifies 
pointing out here, it seems to us, at least one or two specific 
illustrations where state (and federal) aid may be used to relieve 
actual and unquestioned need. 

In 1937-1938 there were many counties which it seems would 
find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to undertake even 
the most pressing permanent school improvement needs. In 
these counties there were in 1937-38, a considerable number of 
the small schools of the types under discussion, and in them 
were enrolled thousands of colored children. On a basis of per- 
centages, in the absence of reliable data, at least 40% of these 
small schools were of the type described in “A Study of Local 
School Units” referred to in a previous section. 

The reasons for the financial condition of these counties are 
well understood by county and state school officials: 

1. Heavy expenditures for permanent school and other improvements 

prior to 1936. 

2. No large corporate property units, which limits taxable assets. 

3. The debt limitation amendment adopted in November, 1936. 

These financial limitations are very real and seem to preclude 
the possibility of immediate, or even reasonably early action in 
providing more school buildings and high schools for any group. 
In the meantime the conditions which exist in the small rural 
colored schools are ‘‘bad” and steadily growing worse. It does not 
seem possible, viewed from any local, county, state, or other 
justifiable standpoint, to postpone making improvements in 
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buildings and equipment in such areas as described herein for the 
length of time the present financial status of these counties would 
seem to demand they should be postponed. 
In one specific area (there are many similar ones) a reasonably 
accurate statement of facts reveals conditions about as follows: 
1. The population is almost evenly divided between the two races. 


2. In the large consolidated districts school buildings of permanent con- 
struction with reasonably adequate equipment and bus transportation 
have been provided for the standard school system. 

3. For the colored children of this area: 

a. There are more than 40 of the small unsatisfactory school units 
described in this chapter. About twenty of these are of the type 
described as unsatisfactory. 

b. There is one central school with a frame building to which six 
class-rooms have been added since the original four rooms were 
built; it has been found necessary to brace this original structure 
to prevent its collapse; now it is proposed to add two more class- 
rooms to provide space for the increased enrollment; this serves as 
a county high school, and six busses are used which cover about 
four-fifths of the county. 

c. The colored people have made earnest appeals for an adequate 
building of permanent construction to displace the old frame struc- 
ture described above. A colored man has offered a suitable site for 
a new building. 

d. The proper local officials have expressed not only their willingness 
but their desire to provide this sorely needed school building, but 
their debt obligations preclude that possibility this year, or the 
next, and perhaps the next two or three years if the cost must be 
borne by them alone. 


Obviously, time and space will not permit a detailed description 
of similar conditions which exist in other local administrative 
units. However, it is true that there are many local areas in 
North Carolina where such conditions do exist, and where there 
is the most pressing need for improvement. As we see it, there is 
no hope now or soon under the present financial condition of some 
of the counties, to provide the buildings and other equipment 
necessary, without State, and perhaps, national aid. In this con- 
nection we call attention to a suggestion stated elsewhere in this 
report that a state committee or commission be authorized to 
cooperate with the counties in working out plans for displacing 
the 1,817 small colored schools and developing a consolidated 
system in their stead. 

In pointing out the distressing conditions which exist in some 
areas, we desire most emphatically to call attention to the re- 
markable improvements, in consolidation, transportation and 
good buildings, which have been provided for colored children in 
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many sections of the State. These are highly gratifying and 
encouraging to all good citizens of both races. 


IV. Jeanes Teachers Aid in Improving Rural Schools. 


The teachers, pupils, and parents in the 1,817 communities 
where the small rural colored schools are located (as well as in 
large districts) need the assistance of some sympathetic under- 
standing person who can help them in the difficult situations 
which they face. Jeanes teachers were employed in 59 counties 
in North Carolina in 1937-1938. These workers are, in most 
counties, well-trained and have had wide experience in rural 
schools. Their duties are to visit the small schools as frequently 
as may be desired by county superintendents to help the teachers 
in organizing and carrying out the state school program; to 
assist parent-teacher groups in making improvements in the 
school plant, and to help raise money for libraries, school equip- 
ment and other improvements. Jeanes teachers were able to 
raise in their several counties in 1937-1938 $59,493.78, all of which 
was used under the direction of superintendents for school im- 
provements. 

Only a few counties (10 in 1987-1938) since the depression, 
year of 1933, have found it possible to provide money which with 
the aid of the Jeanes Fund, was sufficient to employ a full-time 
Jeanes teacher who gave all her time, under the county superin- 
tendents’ direction, to visiting and aiding all the elementary 
colored schools in the county. The others, (49 last year) were 
regular teachers in some school, giving only odd out-of-school 
time to the service of the rural schools in her county. This 
service was meagre and not nearly so effective as full time service 
described above. The Jeanes Fund appropriated $11,833.78 for 
this program in 1937-19388. 

In pre-depression years the state through its State Equalization 
Board allotted to the counties about one-half the salary and a sum 
for travel over the county for each of the Jeanes teachers em- 
ployed then. We believe that this service, particularly in view 
of the nearly 2,000 small rural schools is highly valuable and 
should be restored to the status of about 1930 if possible. The 
amount necessary for the 59 counties (which include about 70% 
of the colored school population) would not be large in comparison 
with the service rendered and the number of schools and people 
concerned. We are including in Chapter VI a recommendation in 
regard to this important matter. 
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V. Suggestions for Improving Elementary and High Schools. 


If the State has been wise, and we believe it has, in developing 
the consolidated school as its standard rural school type, we are 
firm in the conviction that the sooner the State can aid in any way 
possible the counties and districts to build and equip for satis- 
factory service similar consolidated units for Negroes, that not 
only will their educational facilities be improved, but likewise, 
delinquency and crime will be reduced, health and working con- 
ditions made better, and the economic status of the whole group 
raised to higher levels. 

Further, that by giving financial aid and cooperation the State 
will help to make possible in North Carolina a school system of 
rural units large enough to include training of all the types, 
cultural, health, vocations, economic, that may be depended upon 
to produce, so far as a public school system can be depended upon, 
useful productive citizens. 

In view of the unquestioned need for displacing these inade- 
quate.and wornout small ineffective school units, and for estab- 
lishing in the various rural school districts of the State modern 
consolidated schools, we recommend: 


1. That every possible effort be made by the State and county and city* 
administrative units to secure WPA and PWA assistance in building 
larger schoolhouses in reorganized districts following surveys by State, 
county and city school officials. 

2. That an active cooperating committee of three, five or seven be ap- 
pointed by and to represent the three State agencies responsible for 
State education programs—the State Board of Education, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and the State School Commission. 
This active cooperating committee to give immediate assistance to 
county and city school officials in making studies or surveys, and in 
securing financial aid from Federal agencies. 

3. That the heads of the three State agencies named in (2) above, offi- 
cially advise county and city school officials and county commissioners 
of the desire and hope of their organizations to cooperate in any way 
possible in reorganizing and rebuilding the rural public schools for 
colored children. 


*There are 33 one-teacher Negro schools now included in city administrative units besides 
a few larger ones. 


CHAPTER Ill 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Since Booker Washington began his program of industrial 
education at Tuskegee, there has been wide and varied discussion 
on this subject. It was not long before his plans were being 
vigorously and heatedly challenged by some powerful members 
of his own race. This discussion, amounting to bitter controversy 
in some quarters, continued for several years. Within the last 
decade, however, there has come to be widespread agreement 
among all groups of Negroes that the children and young people 
of their race should have vocational training to fit them for 
greater usefulness to themselves and to their country. 

It is no doubt true that all classes of white people in the South, 
and, indeed, throughout the Country, have proclaimed their be- 
lief also, that colored children should have vocational training. 
This doctrine has been supported by educational leaders, political 
leaders, business and industrial leaders, farmers, church and 
social welfare groups—in fact by every type of white person or 
group in every strata of society in North Carolina, and all over 
the South. 

A close examination of data given in Chapter I, pages 8 and 9, 
of this report will reveal how very limited are the opportunities 
for vocational training provided in North Carolina for colored 
children. 

In North Carolina vocational agriculture is taught in one-sixth 
as many colored schools as is true in standard schools—59 to 310. 
If 126 colored schools taught this subject the proportion would 
be about equal. Likewise, the enrollment of colored children is 
about one to six. In expenditures from federal, state, and local 
funds 10.7% were spent on colored vocational agriculture units. 

Total expenditures for vocational agriculture from all sources 
were: Standard Schools $539,539.81—for 71% of the state popu- 
lation, and $65,107.48 for colored schools—29% of the population 
of the State. 

Similar conditions exist in the fields of home economics and 
trades and industries. In the first there was in 1937-38 one unit 
in colored schools for each eight in standard schools and one to 
four in enrollment. In trades and industries one colored unit for 
seven, and in enrollment one to six. In home economics 10% of 
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the total expenditures is for colored children and in trades and 
industries it seems that 14.6 per cent of the total was used in 
colored classes. | 

The reasons for such small percentages of colored children 
participating in the three vocational programs is not due to lack 
of interest nor of effort on the part of the Division of Vocational 
Education, but rather to lack of local interest, and failure of local 
officials to make reasonable appropriations to match state and 
federal funds. In many counties vocational departments are 
supported by the commissioners in all standard rural schools, but 
no appropriation is made for such departments in any colored 
schools. 

In the fall of 1938 a county which has ample economic backing 
declined to make an appropriation of $300 to match state and 
federal funds in employing a teacher of vocational agriculture in 
a good consolidated colored school. The officials are reported to 
have said—“If we give to that school we will have to do the 
same for every other colored school in the county”. The colored 
people were told to raise the $300 among themselves if they 
desired vocational agriculture taught in their school. In all of 
the seven standard consolidated schools in that county vocational 
agriculture is taught with aid from county, state and federal 
funds. 

Similar conditions exist in other counties where the tax-levying 
authorities have refused again and again to help provide in the 
colored schools this kind of training which every intelligent 
person of any race insists should be a part of the colored schools. 

A competent committee composed of Negroes was requested to 
give detailed study to the subject of vocational education and to 
submit a report of their findings. They devoted considerable 
time to this matter, and have passed in their report and recom- 
mendations which, in part, are as follows: 


“The problem of vocational and prevocational education for Negro high 
school youths is one of providing for the 63 per cent of the graduates from 
high schools for Negroes who do not go to college, and for the approximately 
85 per cent of the total enrollment who drop out before graduation, a type 
of education which will make possible their effective and happy adjust- 
ment to the communities in which they will live. | 

Table I shows the per cent of boys and girls enrolled in each type of 
school in 1937-1938. Girls constituted 62.4 of the 33,618 enrolled in all public 
high schools for Negroes. 
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TABLE I 


Per CENT oF Boys AND GIRLS IN EACH TYPE SCHOOL 


TYPE oF SCHOOL Male Female Total 

Witvyastandard es wees wen eek cay Le 38.5 61.5 100 
Cipvaoup-stanlGand 22 ate eu sc eee ee 37.0 63.0 100 
LEST TE SHS fe Lee We eee Cee IE Soe ce eee 36.4 63.6 100 
Ruraloup-standargs out weaves eee ee 39.5 60.5 100 
Unclassified tere ee ROE oa 41.8 58.2 100 
Motalimee oti Sel eco see ee fe 37.6 62.4 100 


In Table II is shown the distribution of enrollment in all types of schools 
by sexes. Reading across the table beginning with City Standard, the 5,731 
boys in the 53 schools of this group constitute 45.38 per cent of all boys 
enrolled in high schools for Negroes, and the 9,173 girls are 43.7 per cent 
of the total enrollment of girls in 205 schools. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION AND PER CENT OF ENROLLMENT BY SEXES 


Percent of Total Enrollment by Sex in Each Type of School 


No. of 
TyYps or ScHooL Schools 
Male % Female % Total % 

City, Standard sete as cook wes 53 5,731 43.5 9,173 43.7 14,904 44.3 
City Sub-standard_.__.....----- 6 148 1,2 1 ey 2; 400 1.2 
Rural ptangardse sa ees so. a 94 5, 643 44.6 9,874 47.1 15,517 46.2 
Rural Substandard. .-..-------- 32 831 6.6 1,273 6.1 2,104 6.2 
Uiniclassiied ste eee ee eS 20 290 2.3 403 1.9 693 2.1 
Ch a 205 | 12,643 | 100.0 | 20,975 | 100.0 | 33,618 | 100.0 


TABLE III(a) 


CoLORED Boys 
ENROLLMENT IN TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES, 1937-1938. 


Total Percent Home Percent Percent 
TyYpsE or ScHooL Enrollment | Agr. of Total | Economics | of Total | Trades | of Total 
Cityastandardusess---. cele." 5,731 ADS vIELL ae eee AS Aat ik | M se eas Eee O15 ae eee 
City, Sub-standard._.-_....---=- TAS His | one to Rs 22 eae Dae eee eis | oh aes Se eae 
Obama 8 Lae Ss 5, 879 405 6.9 75 1.3 515 8.7 
Rural Standard.222--2-..-.--- 5, 643 2 226) |\ ees as ene ee SS Ps st weg LOOM | ec. renee 
Rural Sub-standard_.._..------- 831 140g) store Pp yeemics bi Au ewe are. 9 MASE SUES | Oo ri Te Seats 
Totals ste es ee te 2 Ul 6,474 2,366 36.5 22 0.3 199 Bea! 


Wnclassified =. ees eset tk PATA RBS 21 ale Nae A (OS, 8s phd ee a Ses eee eee pF ied pale Sa 
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TABLE III(a)—Continued 


Manual Percent Book- Percent Stenog- Percent Type- Percent 
TYPE oF ScHOOL Training | of Total | keeping | of Total raphy of Total writing Total 


City Standard______- L Ota aoe ee rd Bs ee 2a Bee 8) ra Sa et Delay! AN le Se 
CitySub-stantged 50) 1b 2 ool aia Soe ae De ee ee Caer abe foie eat ve ee ere 
otal ec semen ee 1,073 18.8 24 0.4 19 0.3 26 0.4 
Rural Standard_____- BAS. Meets are eee || Seas ee eM Ore 13 (ev | Coe ee BY er ad 
Rural Sub-standard__ 1G gl RR re a re SS aes OS ee | ern | | ee ee 
T otal sus tcen. 229 Se eey ellos mew ae 0.0 13 0.2 34 0.5 
Unclassified eco aay oc I) SNe TES oe aie eee | a SL Ie a ga 
Grand Total_-__-_ 1,302 10.3 24 O22 32 0.3 60 0.5 
SI Ia rie tes Fig a NU Ra a Nees Wao kh ee lh tk 
; General Percent Total Enrollment in Percent of Total 
TypE oF SCHOOL Business Total Trades, Industrial Arts Enrollment 
CityStandard oe aos ee eae DOL EM hee 2,165 37.8 
City Sub-standard. esta tentoo wks | ieee ees |e oe 27 18.2 
Total sence eres ee BGate 55 0.9 2,192 87.7 
Riralistandardss4aas. ase e CO Baee |e Beene = 2,763 48.9 
RuraliSub-standard 5 sss. 62) fore. || My) pees yt averse 178 21.4 
Total ee tee eee ee eee 78 2 2,941 45.3 
Unelassitied 3.05 S2om255 5 aay taper cen fy 2 a8! ORT Sars ho OE Oh ad cts i 
Grandulotalts.)s-= seen 133 1.0 5, 133 40.6 


TABLE III(b) 


COLORED GIRLS 


ENROLLMENT IN TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS CouRSES, 1937-1938. 


Total Percent Home Percent Beauty Percent 

TYPE OF SCHOOL Enrollment | Agr. Total Economics Total Culture Total 
Citva Stand and meee eee 9,173 yah eae ge Le AS (GO Maggot to. 23) 9 ui| Seer 
City, Sub-standard #22. 2a nae AN Rabie any | Bed LL Sirs le ae Se cel oll Sia ns 2 ee 

otalegees ieee tees Pen gc 9,425 15 0.2 4,903 52.0 23 0.2 
RarakkStandard see ees 9, 874 LG yal 2h ae AVOUT Ge | ate el seo a ee 
Rural Sub-standard____----__-__- 1 as ie gel aeaesee 3) I oa 2 D3 Oi 0B es a S| Ae A ed eae 
TR Ob als ete ee ee aa 11,147 16 0.1 4,216 O7 58h yles2 sce | ee ee 
Unclassified 4:25.24 =e oe AOS |e RRR te teria beara Fp be Oe ein cM | (ee can | 

Grands otal essere 20,975 16 0.1 9,119 43.4 23 Ont 
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TABLE III(0)—Continued 
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Book- Percent Stenog- Percent Type- Percent General Percent 
TYPE oF SCHOOL keeping Total raphy Total writing Total Business Total 
City Standard______- SALE Ay EPS Be ea 8 Vi Gear sees eee 9G) ph Shue eee LG1RG beets See 
Gityaoub=standarc mee meri enter | aurea AAA | dae cree eee EMER eect Re RE oy 2 | Dee el Sean aca eS ae 
Totals: eaeer a. 31 0.3 77 0.8 96 Ae, 161 thea 
RuraliStandardsss a |eee eects ese nas aes Gbup! ke sene ewes 147 Lie aa aot hs 1961) eee ee 
ura leSub-standardeeshe sacs eters emer accel ma Memes rie | UNC Cemene eae eatin re eee || oes Settee Rs Pemen-d aac dae Si syoie eee Rio 
So Galen Steer oes) aden |e EE 65 0.6 147 153 196 1.8 
Winclassificres tas 2: £2 Mamenemen: re ake Pome ts ese ante tsa SRS Ree yd stewie eee ane mt ek Cys A ee AS 
Grand Total___. 31 0.2 142 0.7 243 ites 357 Lag 
Total Enrollment in Percent of Total 
Typr or ScHOoL Trades, Industrial Arts Enrollment 
Cityactan ard sere cee we ee en wee e we ok es ene ea hey a 5,193 56.6 
Cievaotocstand IT Uaeer we ee ee Dae Ra eee es 113 44,8 
GWG Lcd oo = eet aon opt CA ied Aero eet Some Dee 5,306 56.4 
ural SO bAnG ar serene tes A Ry each Bn) be OR Ve es 4,501 45.6 
RAVAN CUD=StanUanG seer eke Ge oval Se Pere se 139 10.9 
TE Gl eae per ires etl oer Seige Aine ew i Gaeta Oe. 4,640 41.6 
(Wine laseitie clive eamman mmm nee DE Aa) ENTE eer e Den Bure CLM arte Mian moana nsTd cay y Se ULI eer MRIS ae RRR AC 
Grand WU tal meee weer cee yt 28 es eee 9,946 47.4 
TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EIMPLOYED FOR VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL SUBJECTS, 
1937-1938. 
Home Economics 
Manual 
TYPE oF SCHOOL Agr. Trades Training | Business 
Vocational Ind. Arts 
CityaStandardesaeues sete eee ok 9 36 19 15 16 2 
CityzSub-standandeawewe ss eee tee aad Le Baten a EN BORN See ves le ee Qa peer Nes 
iralpora tic arc ees sinc ime se es welsh reese: 47 43 12 8 4 3 
Aral Sub ssu amie arcane ates ee ee 5 4 lak ead Kh eer EDS tye a 
ne ASST ft CCl eee meee mee ena eo ieee eeu Nene | Wee ee Coe se A 1 Al oo is See eres, 2d bee BS Lh id ips Uy 
Potaliseee Sete Seles ir ee 61 86 31 23 21 5 
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TABLE V 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OFFERING EACH COURSE. 


Home Auto Bldg. Manual Beauty Book- 


Typr or ScHOOL Agr. Economics | Mech. | Trades | Training | Culture | keeping 
Gity Standard ues 322292. ee ee 9 43 2 12 17 1 2 
City, Sub-standard2 = San) =e. tes eee Or iy ae ee ed et ee ea |e Se 
RuraliStandard 220.) sane eee ees 47 50 1 6 Gh een ee eA eet ae 
Unclassified = 22s) Ai eS) 2 a A eee ee Sein RD) es Sed ea i 2 ee ok me eae £1 een rene | eee ee 
Total wot eeu eee ee 61 101 3 18 24 1 2 
Typr or ScHOOL Stenography Typewriting | General Business 
City: Standard: y2s0sclsei- = 5 2 eek eae ine eetne ees eet termes 2 3 7 
City Sub-standard 2 oo 0s 7 Pee es ete eer A ANY a AO WLT oh ¢ See  eee t na  eerereee 
Rural Standardave 2915 424.05 a anwe eeepc ued pete Ae 1 4 3 
RiuraliSub-standard sic! 80 eae hers ON ees OB ta cee oe TH et ome Sh eee 
Unelassified yf Gk kPa se Serb ok Dek oie 0s 8 I gee ee arn NE alae 2 Oe tN Oe hoe eee 
Dotal Ret Saka kMt Are oer Ween Bone SOE a Rie eet et 3 7 10 
SUMMARY 
21.9 per cent of the 12,643 boys in all schools studied Agriculture 
8 ce ce “e ee 6é 6e “ee Home Making 
5.6 6é ee be ce ce ee “ee Trades. 
10.3 oa - _ ric hy . “Man. Training: 
= 6é 66 66 ce 6é &eé 6é Bookkeeping. 
gas “e (74 ce ce ce 6é ce Stenography. 
As e ce ce é ce ee 6é Typewriting. 
One i a ‘i ry * Gen. Business. 


27.5 per cent of the 12,643 boys in North Carolina’s high schools for Negroes 
are enrolled in courses which prepare for making a living. 13.1 per cent of 
these boys are in Industrial Arts and Prevocational Courses. 


59.4 per cent of the 12,643 boys are not enrolled in vocational or prevoca- 
tional courses. 


0.1 per cent of the 20,975 girls in all schools studied Agriculture. 


re ie ra rf af fe sr * Home Making. 
01. « ‘ & ‘ se if “Beauty Culture. 
02 « ‘ rT “ & 5 “ Bookkeeping. 
0.7 66 66 66 éé $f s: “ Stenography. 
ig « ‘ és ‘ Ke a “ Typewriting. 
0.2 « ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘“ ss “* Gen. Business. 


Counting the 3,047 girls enrolled in courses taught by teachers of Voca- 
tional Home Economics (14.6% of the total 20,975 girls), 23 girls in Beauty 
Culture there were in 1937-1938 14.7% of all the girls in courses which pre- 
pare directly for a vocation, while 28.7% are in Home Economics Courses 
which are non-vocational. 4.0% are in Industrial Arts or Prevocational 


Courses. 


BES. 


~ 
i 
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52.6 per cent of 20,975 girls were not enrolled in any course leading di- 
rectly to a vocation. 


There was 1 teacher of Home Economics per each 170 girls in the total 
enrollment of all schools. 
1 teacher of Home Economics per each 130 girls enrolled in 
schools offering Home Economics. 
1 teacher of Home Economics per each 78 girls enrolled in 
Home Economics courses. 


There was 1 teacher of Agriculture per each 130 boys enrolled in all rural 
high schools. 
1 teacher of Agriculture for each 66 boys enrolled in rural 
schools offering Agriculture. 
1 teacher of Agriculture per each 45 boys enrolled in courses 
in Agriculture. . 


0.8 per cent of all boys enrolled in Auto Mechanics courses. 

4.8 per cent of all boys were enrolled in Building Trades Courses. 

30 counties provide vocational and industrial arts courses to boys or girls 
or both in the following combinations: 


Number Counties Distribution of Service 
Ek Ls Wed ANS Lah Ns ee Rural boys and city girls 
SB. cB aE se MAN el fl Rural boys only 
nite head Biss a OY. SU Rae me | Rural boys and rural girls 
Va BS Reg | LC I OR Eten Rural girls and city girls 
Sere ai teh og Sa ee gy Rural boys and city boys and girls 
EE tet a a RE Ee Gee Si ERE nN Rural girls and city boys and girls 
Pmanememe os, | eee ts Ae LS oe a 2 Rural girls only 
Tle... 2 OME At RE Orne Baan City girls only 
1 to TAR oes SAU ON ae acre Rural boys and girls and city girls 


Recommendations made by committee on basis of data from Tables tse & 
Ill, IV, V and the Summary above: 


1. That suitable forms of Vocational Education be made available to 
all colored high school students;—Home Economics, Agriculture, and such 
Trades and Industries as may be warranted by existing conditions and en- 
vironment. 

2. That sufficient funds be made available for the provision of a Negro 
State Supervisor for Trades and Industries. 

3. That, we the committee, feel that a program of consolidation would 
bring larger numbers of students to one center and thereby make possible 
an economical and better vocational and industrial education program. 

4. That due to the fact that it is shown in Table I that 62.4 percent of 
the pupils in high school are girls while only 37.6 percent are boys— 
constituting a very serious social and economic problem. We believe that 
the provision of sufficient vocational educational opportunities in high 
school for male students would lengthen the period of formal education 
for a greater number of boys and insure their occupational competence. 

Competent welfare workers, trained sociologists, and other 
people familiar with rural conditions in North Carolina have 
expressed the conviction that much of the delinquency, incipient 
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crime and failure of colored boys and girls in those areas are due 
to the lack of vocational or industrial training in the schools. 

It is the belief of our Commission, therefore, that the State 
itself should cooperate effectively with local administrative units 
in providing education in the colored schools; that this assist- 
ance be both financial, as outlined in our recommendations, and 
through counsel given by the three agencies which administer 
our state educational program. 


CHAPTER IY 


TEACHERS—THEIR TRAINING, CERTIFICATION AND 
SALARIES 


Perhaps the most significant item of progress and development 
of colored schools in North Carolina in the last two decades may 
be found in the training of the teachers. At the beginning of the 
twenty years the number of colored teachers was 3,353 and their 
average training was about 214, years of high school. Even as 
late as 1925 their average training index was 395.9, or a little 
less than high school graduation. In 1930 the comparative train- 
ing index of white and colored teachers respectively was 676.1 
and 525.7, a difference of 150.4,—slightly more than one and one- 
half years of college education. In 1938 the respective indices are 
—771.0 and 712.6, a difference of 58.4 or a little more than one- 
half year of college education. 

The gain made by colored teachers in one year, 1937 to 1938 in 
terms of a college year was 26.7—slightly more than one-fourth 
of a college year. This is remarkable when it is remembered that 
approximately 7,000 teachers are involved. Similar gain by white 
teachers the same year was 10.1—a little more than one-tenth of 
a college year. 

Thoughtful consideration of the facts stated above will it seems 
convince any reasonable person that the Negro teachers in North 
Carolina have taken advantage of every opportunity— in college, 
in summer sessions, in extension classes and in correspondence 
courses to raise the level of their training and their efficiency as 
workers for the good of the State. Much of this additional 
training has been secured at real personal sacrifice and great self 
denial. 

Requirements for the issuance of teachers’ certificates of all 
types are the same for colored as for other teachers. They must 
meet the minimum requirements on all levels in the same way 
other teachers do. There is no relaxation of regulations in any 
particular in their behalf. This is true both because state stand- 
ards of training and efficiency must be maintained, and the 
colored teachers themselves desire no lowering of these standards 
for their benefit. 

For the training of its colored teachers (and for other purposes) 
the State maintains five colleges. To prevent too great dupli- 
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cation in program and cost these institutions, so far as teacher 
training is concerned, undertake to serve the State as follows: 


1. Teachers for the elementary schools. 
a. Winston-Salem Teachers College. 
b. State Normal School, Elizabeth City. 
ec. State Normal School, Fayetteville. 

NotTe.—The last two, formerly two-year normal schools, are 
now four-year teachers colleges, and offer the same general pro- 
gram as does Winston-Salem Teachers College, which began its 
present program in 1925. 

All three of these institutions restrict their program and 
services to the training of teachers for the elementary colored 
schools of the State. They attempt to prepare teachers who will 
be effective useful teachers in both rural and urban communities. 
Emphasis is being placed upon types of training designed to fit 
young teachers for successful class-room service not only, but 
also for wider service in rural life, particularly where expert 
teachers and leaders are sorely needed in large numbers. 


2. Teachers for high schools: ; 

a. North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham. Major emphasis in 
this college is to train teachers for high schools in what are some- 
times called liberal arts courses—social sciences, natural sciences, 
languages, mathematics, history, fine arts—and in home economics. 

b. The Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro. So far as 
teacher training is concerned, emphasis in this institution is placed 
upon vocational subjects—vocational agriculture, trades and indus- 
tries, manual arts, engineering. 

The private Negro colleges have rendered highly valuable ser- 
vice to the State in training teachers for its colored schools. This 
was particularly true when the State was just beginning to 
develop its own colleges fifteen to twenty years ago. For a period 
of ten years, 1921-1931, the State made an appropriation annually 
to promote the training of teachers in these private colleges. All 
of these colleges cooperated wholeheartedly and fully with the 
State in this period of great need for such services while the 
State was building its own Negro colleges almost “from the 
ground up”. 

It does not seem necessary in this report to explain more in 
detail how and in what ways these private colleges have served 
the State. It is highly proper and desirable that acknowledgment 
and recognition be made here of the valuable services these in- 
stitutions have freely rendered and still are rendering to the 


State. 
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The colleges included in this category are: 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 
Shaw University, Raleigh 
Bennett College, Greensboro 
Livingstone College, Salisbury 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh 
Kittrell College, Kittrell 
Barber-Scotia College, Concord 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia 
Immanuel Lutheran College, Greensboro 
Bricks Junior College, Bricks. 

In addition to programs for the training of colored teachers 
given in the regular college year by both the public and private 
colleges named above, two other definite programs for the 
training of these teachers have been offered: 


1. Summer Schools. 

During the past two decades the Negro teachers have shown a 
genuine interest in improving their scholarship through whatever 
teacher training agency was provided by the State. Throughout 
this period from sixty to ninety per cent of these teachers have 
spent from six to twelve weeks in school each summer. The 
purpose has been to organize these summer sessions in keeping 
with the needs of teachers and the certification requirements. As 
late as a decade and a half ago more than half of the summer 
school enrollment was in the county summer school department, 
which operated entirely below the college level. Since 1930, how- 
ever, all courses offered in the summer session are of college 
grade, taken mainly from the regular offerings of the institutions. 
The summer sessions, whether carried on in a private or public 
college, have been self supporting for approximately a decade. 
This means that the teachers out of their meager earnings have 
paid for their professional training received in summer schools. 
Aside from the regular courses the summer schools have arranged 
for the cultural development of their students through a lyceum 
program supported jointly by all the schools. The trend is 
definitely toward making the summer session an integral part of 
the regular college program. 


2. Hatension Class Work. 

In 1924-1925 the extension class program was begun with the 
Negro teachers for a three-fold purpose: 

(a) To enrich their teaching through professional study 
during the time they were employed. 
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(b) To provide a contact between the college workers and the 
class-room teachers (particularly those with limited experience) 
in order that the problems arising out of the school operation 
might be considered and solutions worked out while the schools 
were in session. 

(c) To bring the college instructor into contact with class- 
room situations in the field so that the teacher training program 
would be as practicable and adjustable as possible. 

The courses are usually taken from the regular college offerings 
or from special courses arranged to expand the general or meet 
specific needs of the teachers. This service has been self- 
supporting due to fees paid by teachers taking these courses. 
The instructors are regular members of the college faculties. 
During the session 1937-1938, the extension class service reached 
2,198 teachers in 64 centers, which were taught by 53 instructors. 

An examination of the statements given above in this chapter 
will show that the colored teachers for many years have been 
“at school” themselves practically twelve months in each year,— 
in college, in summer sessions, and in extension classes. Their 
persistent efforts have been rewarded by increased training, and 
have made it possible for them to be more effective teachers, and 
consequently, to render more valuable service to the State. 

In the matters of training and certification, colored teachers, 
as has been explained, are required to meet state standards as are 
other teachers. They do not, however, receive standard salaries 
according to state salary scales. The differentials are less now 
than was true twenty years ago. Then, differences in salaries 
ranged as high as fifty, and sometimes even one-hundred per 
cent. Since 1933, when the State assumed full responsibility for 
salaries on state levels the differentials have been as low as 
twenty-two per cent in some cases and twenty-nine per cent in 
others. 


Salaries paid in 1937-1938 (state funds) were: 


State Standard Salaries Paid 
Salary Scale Colored Teachers 
A Maximum 7 ile. 4 oaaeatss $990.00 A-8 $770.00 
2. Mean cite ee. St eee 827.00 B-6 638.00 
a. Minimum. 660.00 C-2 504.00 


In view of all the facts involved in this important matter, 
which are available to us, both those contained in this report and 
those which are a part of general knowledge of the State and its 
affairs, we believe a further reduction of differentials in the sal- 
aries paid to colored teachers and the state salary scale should be 
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made beginning with the school year 1939-1940. As will be noted 
from figures quoted above, the differential between the salary of 
a colored teacher holding an A-8 grade certificate, and the state 
salary scale for the same grade certificate is $220,— ($990 — $770 
= $220). Comparative differences exist for lower grade certi- 
ficates. 

Our judgment is that one-fourth of the differential in salaries 
on all grades of certificates should be eliminated in 1939-1940. 
If that is done the salaries as of 1937-1938 scale would be: 


State Standard Salaries Differential 

Salary Scale Colored Teachers Remaining 
by MQ XL eee eee oe $990.00 $825.00 $165.00 
2 DCGIaAN sete ees Oh we 827.00 685.50 141.50 
2: AVEIRO 660.00 543.00 117.00 


If this recommendation is approved there would be corre- 
sponding increases on all other grades of certificates, and 
corresponding differentials remaining after the increases are 
made. 


CHAPTER V 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


I. Meagre Beginnings. 


1. The oldest of the five institutions operated by the State is 
the Normal School, now teachers college, at Fayetteville. This 
was established under the leadership of Governor Vance in 1877. 
So far as facts available show, this is the oldest school of its type 
for either race in the entire South. One other similar school of 
this kind was established in Mississippi about 1870, but that 
ceased to exist soon after the turn of the century, about 1904. 


2. Six other normal schools were established by the State, but 
all of these except those at Elizabeth City (1892) and the 
Teachers College (1892) at Winston-Salem have gone out of 
existence. 


38. The Agricultural and Technical (formerly Mechanical) 
College was established at Greensboro in 1891. 

At the beginning all four of these institutions were a composite 
of elementary schools, high schools, and some feeble attempts in 
college courses. Gradually, as the communities in which these 
institutions were located assumed responsibility for elementary 
colored schools, these grades disappeared from the normal schools 
and the college at Greensboro. A similar process of gradual 
elimination removed the high school grades also. However, the 
dropping of the elementary and high schools from the then known 
college programs was a slow long drawn out process. Even 
within the last twenty years both these departments were still 
flourishing in some of these institutions. 


4. In 1923 another institution came into the program of higher 
education for colored people. In that year the legislature created 
the State Normal School at Durham. In 1925 the General As- 
sembly gave it a charter as the first liberal arts college for 
Negroes in North Carolina or in the South. This college was 
originally established as the National Religious Training School 
—a private institution, many years before the State made it a 
public college. 

5. All five of these state-owned institutions, ranging in age, so 
far as the State is concerned, from sixty-one years (Fayetteville 
State Normal School) to fifteen years (North Carolina College for 
Negroes, Durham) operate now only on the four-year college level. 
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Elementary and high school departments have been out for 
several years, except, of course, the training departments which 
are now provided as a part of the state public school system and 
not, as formerly, an organized part of the college themselves. 


II. Growth and Development. 


1. The institutions at Elizabeth City and Fayetteville, since the 
elimination of the elementary and high school departments, were 
operated as two year normal schools until 1936 when they em- 
barked upon a four-year teachers college program. The first 
four-year college classes will graduate from these two institutions 
in June 1939. 

2. The teachers college at Winston-Salem began its career as 
a four-year teachers college in 1925. This college and those at 
Elizabeth City and Fayetteville compose the back-bone of the 
State’s facilities for training teachers for its colored elementary 
schools. Their total average annual enrollments are beyond 500 
each, 1,500 for all three. They will probably graduate next June 
(1939) about 250 four-year college trained teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. About 100 or more beyond that number will be 
needed to fill the vacancies in the colored elementary schools in 
September 1939. This latter number—100—will probably be 
supplied by the private colleges in the State and college trained 
applicants from outside the State. In the colored elementary 
schools there are almost exactly 6,000 teachers. The annual need 
for beginning teachers ranges from about 350 to 500. 


3. Judging from the facts stated above, it appears that the 
State can depend upon its three institutions (and the private 
colleges) for training to provide its annual needs hereafter so far 
as teachers for its elementary colored schools are concerned. All 
of these teachers to be trained on four-year college levels, and to 
have had necessary training to fit them to be good effective 
teachers in small or large rural, as well as urban schools. 

4. The Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro, and 
the North Carolina College for Negroes at Durham have not had 
their aims and functions so well defined and specified by state 
authority as is true of the three teacher-training colleges 
described above. There has been considerable discussion, much 
of it probably unwise and ill-advised, as to the aims and purposes 
of these two institutions. There is no need here to enter into a 
prolonged discussion of any phase of this matter, further than to 
point out a few pertinent facts: 
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a. Both of these colleges have served the State and its colored population 
in a large way. 

b. They can, we believe, render a still larger and more effective service 
when they are able to devote the full force and power of their energies 
to programs approved by the State Board of Education after mature 
study and investigation. 

ec, The respective aims and purposes of each should be clearly defined by 
a competent, impartial committee or commission, appointed by the 
Governor upon authority of the General Assembly. We have attempted 
to outline a plan by which we believe this can be done. The plan is 
presented in Chapter VI—Recommendations—of this report (see page 
Di) 

5. In a general way, so far as training teachers is concerned, 

these two colleges have served the State as follows: 


a. Agricultural and Technical College. 
; (1) Teachers of vocational agriculture, trades and industries, manual 
arts, engineering, home economics. 
(2) Liberal arts teachers for high schools. 
(3) Teachers for elementary schools. 
b. North Carolina College for Negroes. 
(1) Teachers for high schools in the usual academic or liberal arts 
subjects. 
(2) Teachers of home economics for high schools. 


Notr.—Both colleges train students for other vocations and for general 
good citizenship. 

6. In addition to the teachers trained for high school service 
by these two institutions the seven or eight private colleges are 
also turning out teachers for high schools. In June 1938, the 
two public and five private colleges issued diplomas, and the State 
granted certificates to 347 persons to teach in colored high 
schools. According to the best estimates obtainable not more 
than 100 of these could be absorbed by the colored high schools 
in North Carolina (to fill vacancies in high school teacher-groups 
of about 1,000). The other 247, so far as high school teaching in 
this State is concerned were left without jobs, or they sought 
work in the elementary schools, thus displacing trained ele- 
mentary teachers—and having themselves to accept a cut of 
approximately ten per cent in salaries for teaching “out of their 
fields of training”’. 

7. In the same year, 1938, only 153 (to fill vacancies in ele- 
mentary school teacher groups of about 6,000) students received 
both college diplomas and “A” grade certificates for teaching in 
colored elementary schools. This number was abnormally low 
because of the change in programs of the normal schools at 
Elizabeth City and Fayetteville. That is to say, in the number 
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who received certificates for teaching in elementary schools. No 
two-year normal school certificates were issued in 1938. 


8. The bare statement of the facts included in the preceding 
few paragraphs exposes a serious problem which both the State 
and the colleges—public and private—must face and make some 
definite effort to adjust satisfactorily. This problem is too signi- 
ficant and too important to attempt in this report to discuss it 
fully and suggest solutions or adjustments. The best we can do 
in view of limitations of this report both in time and space is to 
raise a few questions and offer a few dogmatic statements: 

a. Within five years, if the trend continues as at present, there will proba- 
bly be an abundant supply of four-year college trained teachers for the 
elementary colored schools and a large surplus of high school teachers. 

b. Each year after that time, without capable guidance and selection 
there will be increasing surpluses—a tremendous one in the group 
trained to teach in high schools. 

What will those who cannot get teaching positions do? 

d. Can the colleges, both public and private, inaugurate and carry forward 
a more balanced program of training for vocations in addition to 
teaching? 


= 


III. Statistics Showing Expansion. 


1. The total annual enrollments of the five state institutions 
have grown rapidly in the last twenty years. No reliable data 
are available for 1918,—twenty years ago. Enrollments have 
increased from 109 in 1923 to 805 in 1928, to 1,207 in 1933 and to 
2,435 in 1938. 


2. Increase in high school enrollments since 1923 also shows 
remarkable growth as follows: 1923, 3,477; 1928, 14,330; 1933, 
21,980; and in 1938, 33,242. These figures indicate continued 
rapid growth in college enrollments. Predictions cannot be abso- 
lutely correct, but based upon increased attendance in the last 
fifteen years (both in high schools and in colleges) the next ten 
years will probably show about 3,500 college students in state 
institutions in 1943 and 4,000 in 1948. 

3. Enrollment data for the five state institutions, regular 
session, Summer school and extension classes for 1937-1938 were 
as follows: 
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Regular Summer School 


Institution Session (1938) Extension 
AS GP TOC Clee ceed ee 663 929 206 
N;..G.c Gollege for .Negroes..22.5. 4.4. 430 558 382 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. 547 948 Ate 
Elizabeth City State Normal__._._- 404 1,011 396 
Fayetteville State Normal__--_....-. 391 1,225 440 

OUGL crete 2 eens on ee 2,435 *4,671 ** 13097 


*This figure includes enrollments for first and second sessions accounted for separately. 
**563 students enrolled for three semester hours only, 1134 enrolled for six semester hours. 


4, Kight private colleges contributed to the total college enroll- 
ment of colored people in North Carolina in 1937-1938 as follows: 


Regular Summer School 


Institution Session (1938) Extension 

=Barber-scotia, College: 22.0 eS gi ies ile LA Meee 20 
Benner: COMCSO i es hie ee ee VANS Baga", gia eee 47 
*Immanuel Lutheran College ____-- PEE AR Fos, SW ee SRE IS Gan 7 ae TR NS 
Fer Port nT VOrsILy.  ) eee 375 398 230 
Livingstone College 22). eee 276 197 110 
*Palmer Memorial Institute —--_..... Gr Maha ie) cere, bi My Ge nee ee 8 
SteAucustine+Colleger..w ws RORAT Db ieee lel 
SHAW URIVersityre oe te 414 856 589 

PO US Laatee teats yer ee ee 1,846 **1 451 BEETLOOS 


5. Teacher output of colleges for Negroes in North Carolina 
1937-1938. (Both public and private). 
High School Elementary School 


Institution Certificates _ | Certificates Total 

a. Public— 
Nirae Len COOLER Oe. eee eS 1 is By Ay anand ar sells i 
i, (C;, Collese. for Negroes..2. AEE Ye eth tee ee 42 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 5 45 50 
Elizabeth City State Normal... _____. 22 22 
Fayetteville State: Normal | ee: 42 42 


b. Private— 
TPprnnet Coma xCOllegen sniiier ser h th ce tk coy Wee nme Te | MN ia Bie 


IDeGTINGtEMOOlLez ein. 2) thet ay 35 26 61 
SiMe iwe einUENeGranr OO Les: hee dee Pe Sah ies | Wen ae 
JO SIM Ita mMiVersity ss. 20 3) 2. A Verh St ay he teek: 41 
Givinestene Colleges ae... ee red 3 30 
*Palmern. Memorial winstitute so 2 jv SAT Mu Vin pene nisi 6 
et. Augustine Colleze. 2... PA a iS el 32 
Sha Wee Ui Vhs! Cy pee eee es es 48 15 63 

‘LOLal se COOL) i ae ae 347 153 500 


*Junior Colleges. 
**This figure includes enrollments for first and second sessions accounted for separately. 
***252 students enrolled for three semester hours only and 751 enrolled for six semester hours. 
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6. Number graduates from Negro state Palleves: 


a. Prior to accredit- b. After its 
ment as four-year recognition 


c. After its ac- 


college by State as a Junior creditment 
Name of College Department of College or as a four- 
Public Instruction Normal year college 
School 
ere) eee CONOR OC. koe reds Sh 0 644 
Elizabeth City State Nor- 
mal Seno vis ees tae L109) ape ree) esc y!) Sk 
Fayetteville State Normal 
DCDOO] tie ete Leith yh Ty Be Ls L050 (5: f yi Oe ie ee 
North Carolina College 
for Negroes -................... IN OL POCOTOM ay tl ites) uieteues 313 
Winston-Salem Teachers 
College iene ae bE TS me Ms ae a. Four-Year 486 
(Estimated ) b. Two-Year 333 


NOTE.—Private colleges report graduates from their institu- 


tions on the three bases named for public institution 


a. Prior to accredit- b. After its 
ment as four-year recognition 
college by State as a Junior 


Name of College Department of College or 

Public Instruction Normal 

School 

Barber-Scotia netsh ee oe ees 136 
Bennett College —........... Oe act oan eR La! Ricticenenes 
Immanuel butheran se eae! 23 
J. C. Smith University_..... G207 a) ark chen eis eer cant ees 
Livingstone College ___... SAD OPE Wied Pe biuh eo uae 
Palmer Memorial Institute —__.. 30 
St. Augustine College. GBS6)\ ANP hI te ini cae eee 
Shaw University —_............. oY ye ee ag ee ot) 


7. What have graduates done—or, are doing? 


s as follows: 


c. After its ac- 
creditment 
as a four- 
year college 


In answer to the question: “What have your graduates done 
to prove themselves very useful members of society in this or 
other states”, replies from the six institutions reporting are so 


significant they are quoted in part below: 


a. Public Colleges— 
(1) Agricultural and Technical College. 
State Farm Demonstration Agent... 


Lexington, Ky. 


Physician, and ‘Civic Workers wie ewe od Wilmington, N. C. 
Director “APIO ULE UT eae tule a Oe Sls Oe W. Va. State College 
Vea cher--F Trench tiie ein te on 6 ie Va. State College 
Director Health Service 42 a N. C. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


Durham, N. C. 
Missionary andr leacher: be Pere Bie Seer Sie Nigeria, W. Africa 
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Cottons pecialistis.: Her Woe ae Russian Government 
PU RinreROATeR Ace ara. Nea a ee oe ee Norfolk, Va. 
Piystetan, ands Civic, Worker chet eee Minnesota 
Teacher—Schofield Normal and Industrial School_.....Aiken, S. C. 
President, Episcopal Junior College_-._...............---__. Tennessee 
Director} Auto: Mechanics... 0 Tuskegee Inst., Alabama 
DiveccorrsoL Agriculture: a) ie eke See A. & T. College 
ifreasurer; No C. Mutual lifesins. Coca ee Durham, N. C. 
PCP INO tele chet Ac | Soke ie a aah ae Welsh, Va. 
State Farm Demonstration Agent___.._.--.------------. Greensboro, N. C. 
Dairy eopecialistawe. cet. le eee Russian Government 
Industrial Arts: Teacher. ie Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 
State Director of Vacational Agriculture... Greensboro, N. C. 
Professor of Agronomy..__._....--.---- Prairie View State College, Texas 
(2) North Carolina College for Negroes. 
Pastor Twelfth Street Baptist Church _........-.....-... Boston, Mass. 
Pastor Earst. DapristvG Wuren ke ss ea. Suffolk, Va. 
Cashier Mechanics and Farmers Bank__......--.-..-_.---- Durham, N. C. 
(Largest Negro Bank in United States.) 
Dean of Men, N. C. College for Negroes...........___..... Durham, N. C. 
Dean of Theology, Shaw University ......-..------------ Raleigh, N. C. 
GRC St re ea ree Oe ee Durham, N. C. 
Silcceustte Reg tOr cc sek oe ee Ok New Bern, N. C. 
OSE PGRN ye eR Rees VGA Maecoh Skeets, 2 LW GO ites aS aoelete 2 ECE Philadelphia 
MAL STOU ATV yh eet ere tien Le ae ae te cae Liberia, Africa 


(3) Winston-Salem Teachers College. 
Founded and conducts successfully native 


CSCeL IGLOS REO SRO ee BAN OT RDON We vat ee enn 50) Pee De EE Zululand, S. Africa 
Pastor, Mt. Olivet Baptist Church and 

member Pennsylvania Legislature____...-.---- Philadelphia 
Acting Dean of Women, Howard University.....Washington, D. C. 
Principal Training School, State Normal... Fayetteville, N. C. 
Consultantiony Negro, Work. WHA: in’ N. Ce. Raleigh 
Director Department of Elementary Edu- 

cation, jJONNSOReC so MlibOe OU NIVersit your 8 ee Charlotte 


b. Private Colleges— 


(1) Bennett College. 


City Worker (Has M.S. degree University 
of Wisconsin and Fellowship to study 
HOOT Ha Catt S.) vei. aa ee Detroit, Michigan 
Outstanding Social Worker in Maryland. 
Twenty-eight others have pursued graduate studies and are en- 
gaged in useful occupations in this and other states. 


(2) St. Augustine’s College. 


Founder and president of Frelinghuysen University, an ad- 
vanced adult education center in Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner of Taxes and Assessments of New York City. 

Surgeon on the staff of Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte. 
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Founder and Rector, Epithany Chapel, Orange, N. J. 

One of the best known Negro surgeons in the South, and pos- 
sesses large real estate holdings. 

Is making an enviable record as state supervisor of elementary 
schools in a southern state. 

Recently appointed to a national commission to study Negro 
work throughout the National Episcopal Church. 

Consecrated Suffragan Bishop of North Carolina (1918), the 
third of his race to occupy this office in the Episcopal 
Church. 

Founder of Slater School, later Winston-Salem Teachers College, 

Winston-Salem. 

Principal, St. Philip’s Normal and Industrial School, San 

Antonio, Texas. 


(3) Shaw University. 


A United States Minister to Liberia. 

A United States Consul to Free Town, West Africa. 

A United States Consul to Guadaloupe, South America. 

A Representative in Congress. 

A Recorder of Deeds. 

An Assistant Tax Commissioner. 

One of the founders of a leading Negro Insurance Co. 

A Municipal Court Judge in Washington, D. C. 

Approximately 50 lawyers (one-fourth of the lawyers now prac- 
ticing in North Carolina). 

Approximately ten presidents of colleges and normal schools. 

Approximately 25 deans, professors, and instructors in colleges. 

Over 100 elementary and secondary school principals and princi- 
pals of 42 high schools in North Carolina. 

Six Jeanes Supervisors in North Carolina. 

A Lecturer on African History on the faculty of City College in 
New York. 

An Assistant County Coroner in West Virginia. 

A Police Surgeon in Philadelphia, Pa. 

A medical officer in the U. S. Bureau of Pensions. 

Approximately 500 physicians, several of whom have private 
hospitals. Fifty-seven of the 141 physicians in North Caro- 
lina. 

Approximately 150 pharmacists. 

Approximately 50 dentists. 

Ten Missionaries to Africa, including the first female missionary 
of the race to the Congo. 

The Founder of Lott Carey Foreign Missionary Convention. 

A Y. M. C. A. secretary in Africa. 

Five Y. M. C. A. secretaries in America. 

Three superintendents of orphanages. 

Thirty teachers of home economics, including the dietitian at 
Howard University and the former dietitian at Dillard 
University. 
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IV. Financial Support by the State,—Buildings, Equipment, 
Maintenance. 


1. Permanent Improvements. The property value of the State- 
owned colored colleges in 1920 (four then) was exceedingly small. 
Since that time, within eighteen years, the State has given 
serious attention to the urgent need for buildings and equipment. 
The total property value of these four institutions in 1920 was 
about $75,000 each. In 1937-1938 the value* had grown to 
$4,838,971. The special session of the General Assembly in 1938 
made available for them, with PWA assistance, an additional sum 
of $925,900. When this is expended the property value of these 
colored colleges (now five) will amount to $5,779,071. The aver- 
age value of these plants will then exceed a million dollars. 

The attitude and action of the several Governors of the State 
and the members of the nine or ten sessions of the General 
Assembly since 1920 in gradually, but surely, providing these 
Negro colleges with increasingly satisfactory buildings and 
equipment has, we believe, been worth untold sums in the im- 
provement of sound and happy race relations. 

There are still a few very necessary improvements needed now 
at these institutions. We understand some of those needs will be 
presented to the Governor and the General Assembly by the 
presidents and trustees with requests for action in 1939. We 
hope these requests will be complied with in full if possible. Be- 
cause of rapid high school development college enrollments will 
increase correspondingly, and additional buildings and equipment 
will be urgently needed in 1941 and 1943. 

As shown in Chapter I, page 9, the property value of standard 
state institutions of higher learning was in 1937-1938 about $5.78 
for each $1.00 invested in colored colleges. The population per- 
centages in 1930 was 71 and 29 respectively. 


2. Annual Maintenance. 


a. In 1987-1938 the state-owned colleges for colored people 
were supported as follows: 


*Of the five state institutions. 
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PER CAPITA COST— STATE APPROPRIATIONS —STATE STANDARDS 
COLORED SCHOOLS-RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMISSION 


931-32 (933-34 1935-36 ASG i Pee) 


[| STATE STANDARDS 


ie NEGRO COLLEGES 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMISSION 
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State Other 
Institution Appropriation Revenues Total 

PA Pea Ts COLOR Oars i se, ee ees $ 60,997.00 $122,828.00* $183,825.00 

N. C. College for Negroes.....--... 44,455.00 46,500.00 90,955.00 
Winston-Salem Teachers 

Colles ems Hie Te 48,033.00 67,605.00 115,638.00 

Elizabeth City State Normal. 28,565.00 62,405.00 90,970.00 

Fayetteville State Normal... 34,696.00 66,280.00 100,976.00 

ARGC (Nae APN iets ate $216,746.00 $365,618.00 $582,364.00 


*Includes Federal Government appropriations. 


b. Comparative information about administration and in- 
struction—Standard and Negro Colleges. 


1931-1932 1933-1934 1935-1936 1937-1938(Est.) 


*State | **Colored | *State | **Colored | *State | **Colored | *State | **Colored 
Stds. Schools Stds. Schools Stds. Schools Stds. Schools 


(SPA GIT be eee 7 3 8 4 8 3 9 4 
(bye instrueeee: =e 127 20 126 17 142 21 156 25 
Average Annual Salary: 
(a) eAd mr wee eee! wee $2,671 | $ 1,898 | $1,894 | $ 1,429 |$ 2,291 | $ 1,988 | $2,460 | $ 1,796 
(b)eelnstriceee ee es $2,131 | $ 1,486 | $1,619 | $ 1,138 | $1,872 | $ 1,385 | $2,134} $ 1,556 
Average Enrollment...._.---- 1,409 295 1,349 331 1,610 525 1,743 666 
Av. Enrollment per Instruc._.. 13.4 15 14.5 20 14.4 26 14.1 Pa 
Per Capita Cost per Annum: 
(a)ge (dl) eAmountae soos see $ 362 | $ 217 | $ 311 | $ 163 | $ 360 | $ 169 | $ 402 | $ 192 
(2) mPercentata-- ee ee- 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(b) (1) Own Receipts-_--_- $ 234 | $ 127 | $ 216} $ 107 | $ 242 | $ 113 | $ 252 | $ 119 
(2)eercentss=ee oo 65 59 69 66 68 67 63 62 
State Appropriation: 
()ieAmount o-oo $ 128} $ 90/3 95) $ 56 | $ 118 | $ 56 | $ 150 | $ 73 
(2)mpPercentease ss. eee 35 41 31 34 32 33 37 38 


*These figures represent the composite averages of the six standard public colleges. 
**These figures represent the composite averages of the five colored Public colleges. 


The two outstanding facts in the above statements are: 


1. The average enrollment per instructor in standard as com- 
pared with colored colleges,—14.1 and 27 respectively. It will be 
noted that the average in colored colleges has grown from 15 in 
1931-32 to 27 in 1938, almost doubled, while the standard average 
has remained almost stationary throughout the six year period— 
13.4 to 14.1. Obviously, it is impossible for Negro instructors to 
teach successfully nearly double the number of students as the 
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standard college instructor is required to teach. The fact that 
the Negro instructor, under existing conditions, has had more 
difficulty to secure adequate training places him at a disadvantage 
and his students likewise suffer handicaps. 


2. The per capita state appropriation for college students en- 
rolled in standard and colored colleges,—$150 and $73 respectively 
for 1937-1938. 

The State cannot hope to buy for its Negro college students 
instruction of as high value for one dollar as that for which it is 
paying two dollars in standard institutions. We do not believe 
the State is doing too much for its fine standard institutions of 
higher learning; more is needed for them. We do believe it is 
doing too little for the colored colleges. At the present moment 
it seems to us the supreme need of the colleges for colored stu- 
dents is lowering considerably the per instructor average student 
load, and increasing the per capita student allotment from $73.00 
to at least $100 (see Recommendations, pages 56-57). This 
would make possible the employment of more instructors and 
better trained instructors. 


NoTE.—Two simple comparisons will show excessive loads be- 
ing carried by colored college instructors. 

a. If the Elizabeth City State Normal School had been allotted instructors 
on the same basis of average enrollment per instructor as... College 
(22) for the year 1935-1936, there would have been 27 instructors instead of 
19. If the Elizabeth City State Normal School had been allotted instructors 
on the basis of average enrollment per instructor as__..........__ College (16) 
for the year 1935-1936, there would have been 37 instructors instead of 19. 

b. If the Fayetteville State Normal School had been allotted instructors 
on the same basis of average enrollment per instructor as the... College 
(22) for the year 1935-1936, there would have been 32 instructors instead of 
20. If the Fayetteville State Normal School had been allotted instructors on 
the basis of average enrollment per instructor as. College, there 
would have been 44 instructors instead of 20. 

Since the lower salary schedule in the Negro colleges tends 
toward a faculty with less average training, it does seem unwise 
that the instructor in the Negro college should be responsible for 
a larger average class enrollment. Unavoidably the State must 
pay the toll for such overloading of college instructors through 
the shortages of the teaching personnel provided for its public 
school system. 


8. Allotments needed each year of the biennium 1939-1941. 
If the recommendations in this report (see Chapter VI, page 61) 
are approved the colored colleges would receive about $100 for 
each student in the composite enrollment of the five institutions 
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as determined by the Advisory Budget Commission as of 1987- 
1938. The total enrollment for that year was 3,329 in the budget 
estimates. The appropriation on the basis suggested would be 
for each year of the new biennium $332,900 for all five colored 
colleges. This sum, while still about $50.00 per student less than 
similar appropriations for standard institutions in 1937-1938, 
would enable the colored colleges to make two very essential 
improvements: 
a. Add several well-trained, much needed instructors. 


b. Reduce the large student enrollment per instructor—now almost 
twice that in standard institutions, 27 as compared with 14.1. 


V. New as well as Increased Responsibilities. 


For many years, the major function of Negro colleges has been 
to train teachers. In North Carolina they have succeeded so well 
it appears they must begin at least to place emphasis upon 
training for other services. As previously mentioned in this re- 
port there is already an over-supply of high school teachers. In 
a very few years, particularly, since both the public and private 
colleges are training teachers for elementary schools, there will 
be a surplus in that field also. 


Economists, educational and political leaders, as well as sociolo- 
gists, are claiming that our country is now in the midst of a new 
era—an era of economic and social crises. They insist that col- 
leges and universities must step-up their programs to include 
more of the social sciences, civics, health and vocational education. 
In broad general terms the colleges for colored people in North 
Carolina must have the same major aims and purposes as do our 
standard institutions. 


‘In the three colored teachers colleges beginnings are being 
made, in addition to the regular courses for training elementary 
school teachers, in three special courses: (a) Home Living,—not 
intended to train teachers of home economics, but for every stu- 
dent who is to become a teacher; (b) a practical useful program 
dealing with certain phases of farm life—gardens, poultry, the 
cow, etc.; (c) a unit dealing with the major concerns of rural life, 
—the school, church, parent-teacher associations, farm and home 
clubs, home ownership, tenancy, library service, and others. 
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It is no doubt true that two phases of training, in addition to 
the time-tried curricula, must be emphasized now by some or all 
the Negro colleges in North Carolina: 

a. Vocational education, health, citizenship, social sciences. 


b. Beginning a program of graduate and professional instruction at 
one or more of the state institutions. 


NotTEeE.—For further discussion and recommendations on this 


subject—graduate and professional education—see Chapter VI 
—Recommendations, page 53. 


CHAPTER VI 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Introduction. 


Data included in the first chapter of this report reveal the com- 
parative standing of the white and the colored schools in North 
Carolina. The standards achieved in the white schools and col- 
leges may be considered State Standards in public education in 
this State. Throughout the report we have used the term State 
Standards in public education, therefore, instead of white schools 
and colleges. 

Using these Standards as a basis of measurement it will be 
noted that the colored schools and colleges compare favorably 
with such standards in a few items. On the whole, however, 
there are wide differences between the status of the colored 
schools and colleges and the state standards. In a few instances, 
notably higher education, the financial support (per student) 
given by the State to Negro colleges is less than half that given to 
standard institutions. 

It will be observed that since the adoption in 1933 of a state- 
wide program of state support of the public elementary and 
secondary schools for eight months the colored schools, on two of 
the most important items in public education, length of term and 
teacher-pupil load, have been brought up almost exactly to the 
state standard levels. This remarkable gain has been made in 
five years under state support, and cooperation with county and 
city units. 

It seems reasonable to believe that definitely well-worked out 
plans for certain types of financial aid to the local administrative 
units and the active cooperation and counsel of the state govern- 
ment would produce equally valuable results in reducing differ- 
entials on other items in public education. Among these are: 
Consolidation and transportation, sorely needed buildings and 
equipment and more high schools; expansion of vocational edu- 
cation programs; adjustment of teachers’ salaries; largely in- 
creased support for higher education—including graduate and 
professional training. 

We feel, therefore, that our first and foremost recommendation 
should be to urge upon all who are connected with state and local 
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governments the very great desirability of reducing consciously 
and definitely the differentials which now exist in the colored 
schools and colleges as compared with the standards which the 
State has established in public education,—that yearly improve- 
ments be made, even though in some instances they may be 
slight, in order that these schools which are a part of the state 
program may be brought up to acceptable standards. 

Within the present decade North Carolina has undertaken to 
support its public schools directly from state funds. In this 
respect it has embarked upon a program which is unique and 
challenging among the states of the American Union. At the 
same time it is a system which the State has been gradually 
developing under authority of and by direction of its own Con- 
stitution. 

By gradual growth and development large schools of standard | 
type in the towns and cities, and the consolidated schools in rural 
districts, have come into being for a large part of the school 
population. In these schools a modern program of education can 
and is being offered including health education and vocational 
training of a superior type. 

All of the sixty-nine city administrative units, with a few 
exceptions, have very satisfactory school buildings, equipment 
and teachers for colored children. In the rural districts, however, 
the 1,817 one-, two- and three-teacher schools for colored children 
constitute the weakest link in the state program of public edu- 
cation. 

In view of the gradual but steady progress which has been 
made in recent years and the present standard types of school 
plants, rural and urban for practically all except rural Negro 
children, we recommend that the state aid the counties and the 
rural districts to eliminate the 1,817 small rural schools for 
colored children, that this aid include financial assistance, and 
cooperation of the State Board of Education, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the State School Commission; 
that the State and the counties begin in early 1939 this coopera- 
tive development to eliminate the weakest and most ineffective 
segment of the public school program by making careful joint 
studies of each county to determine where consolidated school 
units should be established, work out a plan of gradual develop- 
ment which over a reasonable period of years would bring the 
rural schools for colored children up to the standard type or 
pattern for rural schools in North Carolina. 
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II. Recommendations. 


Our specific recommendations are as follows: 


1. That an active cooperating committee or commission of 
some kind be appointed to give direct, definite and continuing 
assistance to county and city school officials in making studies, 
or surveys, and in securing financial aid from State, Federal and 
other agencies for the improvement of colored schools. That this 
committee or commission be composed of members of the three 
state agencies responsible for state education programs, viz: The 
State Board of Education, The State Department of Public In- 
struction, and the State School Commission. 


2. Aid to county and city administrative units. 


a. That the State make available in 1939 a substantial sum to aid 
county and local units to build and equip consolidated schools. That 
about one-half million dollars be made available for the biennium 
1939-1941. That grants from this fund be made equal to 25% of the 
total cost of a consolidated school plant—such completed plant to 
include: 

(1) A reasonably adequate class-room, office, library, auditorium 
building of permanent construction based upon the school needs 
of the consolidated district. 

(2) A separate small vocational building to meet the needs of the 
community. 

(3) Adequate equipment for both buildings. 

(4) Reasonably adequate number of busses for transporting chil- 
dren in the consolidated area to school. 

The state grant of 25% to cover one-fourth the total cost of the 

plant as itemized above. 

Note.—If the State will make available a similar sum in 1941, 
1943, 1945 and in 1947, we believe by the end of 1949, that the entire 
rural school program for both races will be composed of excellent 
consolidated units in which the children of North Carolina of both 
races will have opportunities for training unsurpassed by any state 
in the Nation. 


Note 2.—It seems possible that considerable aid from the Works 
Progress Administration and the Public Works Administration could 
be secured for such a program as that briefly outlined above. Par- 
ticularly, since the official agencies of the State itself would co- 
operate with and aid the several administrative units in working 
out their improvement problems. 


b. That a small annual sum of about $25,000 be made available for 
vocational education to aid: 
(1) In building vocational units. 
(2) In purchasing vocational equipment. 
(3) In employing vocational teachers. 
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3. Salaries of Teachers. 


For several years there has been considerable discussion in the State 
about the differential between the state standard salary scale and 
the salaries paid Negro teachers. These differences are shown in 
the comparative figures given below: 


State Salaries 

State Standard Certificates Paid Negro 

Salary Scale (1937-38) Teachers 

Ae vee x UU eee $990.00 A-8 $770.00 
De ee Med Tall ©: ce cole ad 827.00 B-6 638.00 
CaM inimitin Va 660.00 C-2 504.00 


Additional data and information on the matter of teachers’ salaries 
are included in our complete report, of which these recommenda- 
tions form a part. Attention is called here again to the fact that 
the programs set up by the State for the training and certification 
of teachers are the same for all teachers of whatever race. That is 
to say, all groups must meet identical standards for the different 
types of certificates. 

In view of these facts, we recommend that the Legislature of 1939 
provide appropriations sufficient to reduce the differential between 
salaries of Negro teachers and the standard salary scale of the 
State at least twenty-five per cent.* 


4. Support for Negro Colleges. 


a. That the Legislature of 1939 appropriate to each of the Negro col- 
leges owned by the State for maintenance annually: 

(1) A sum equivalent to 33144% of the differential between the ap- 
propriations made for them in 1937 and the standard amount 
for college education made that year. In 1937-38 these respective 
amounts per student enrolled were: standard, $150.00; colored 
colleges, $73.00. If this recommendation is approved it would 
mean comparative costs, on 1937 basis, of about $150 and $100. 

(2) Any sum in addition necessary to keep the ratio for 1939-1941 
in about the same proportions as that suggested above. 


Note.—The form of recommendations made for increased state 
support of these institutions is intended to explain and to emphasize 
the very urgent need for such added support. These added annual 
amounts though still small will make it possible to employ and to 
keep some of the best instructors in the country, to reduce the per 
instructor number of students in the five Negro colleges from the 
average of 27 in 1937-38 nearer to the standard state average of 14.1 
for the same year, and to render a higher and more satisfactory 
service not only to our Negro population but to the State as a whole. 

The recommendations are intended also to encourage a gradual 
increase each biennium for these institutions so that they may 
approximate nearer and nearer each year the standards which the 
State has established for undergraduate college education. 


*See page 38 and graph. 
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b. That the Governor be empowered to appoint a committee or com- 
mission who would aid the North Carolina College for Negroes at 
Durham, and the Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro 
to adjust their programs to the needs, and in accordance with the 
aims of these respective institutions. 

(1) The committee or commission above mentioned might very 
properly be selected as follows: 

(a) One or two from State College, Raleigh. 

(b) One or two from the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

(c) One from Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

(d) One or two from Duke University. 

(e) Two each from the Negro colleges named above at Durham 
and Greensboro. 

(f) One or two from the State Board of Education. 

(g) Two at large. 

(2) The findings of this committee or commission should be re- 
ferred to the Governor for action by him and the State Board 
of Education. 

(3) Such a committee or commission should be a continuing one— 
at least for a period of years—until the policies and programs 
of the Negro colleges at Durham and Greensboro become satis: 
factorily adjusted, and meet the approval of the State in view 
of its total higher education program for colored people. 

(4) It seems wise to us that the statute creating such a committee 
or commission should state clearly that all laws and clauses of 
laws—whether included in special charters, statutes, or wher- 
ever found which conflict with the purpose here intended, are 
repealed. This action would give the committee or commission 
appointed by the Governor, and the State Board of Education 
authority and a free hand to change gradually, but permanently 
a situation which in recent years has caused much discussion 
and unwise controversy. 

Nore. We do not think this proposed committee or commission should 
have any function except to study the programs and policies 
of the two institutions and to make recommendations of such 
adjustments as to them may seem wise to the Governor and the 
State Board of Education, who, in cooperation with the trustees 
and presidents of the two institutions, will make final any 
changes in curriculum, program or policy that they may deem 
proper. 


5. Graduate and Professional Instruction. 


Our State has not made provision for graduate and professional train- 
ing of its Negro citizens. Eight southern and border states have 
made such provision. The need for this type of education is in- 
creasing in North Carolina. By the 1930 census there were 918,674 
Negroes in this State. That was 29% of the population. In 1935 
the United States Census Office estimated the Negro population in 
North Carolina to be 990,000. 
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The State Negro college faculties in 1937-1938 included six with PhD. 
degrees, nineteen with two years of graduate training, and sixty: 
four who have earned the Masters degree. All this graduate in: 
struction amounting to 120 years of such training above the bacca: 
laureate degree had to be secured outside of North Carolina. 

We believe our State should make a beginning in providing graduate 
and professional training for its Negro citizens, and we recom: 
mend: 

a. That courses leading to graduate and professional degrees be offered 
at the North Carolina College for Negroes in Durham, and that 
provision should be made in the fields of agriculture and technology — 
for graduate and professional training at the Agricultural and 
Technical College at Greensboro. 

b. That sufficient sums be appropriated for these two colleges to: 

(1) Provide necessary buildings and equipment for the beginnings 
of graduate and professional schools. 

(2) Employ faculty members with requisite training to head and 
teach in the new departments. 

(3) Provide necessary library and laboratory equipment for the 
advanced courses offered. 


c. That reasonable amounts be made available for 1939-1941 about as 


follows: 


(1) For North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham. 
(a) Buildings and Equipment: 

A dormitory for graduate students. This to be either 
a combination building with a unit for 75 women and 
another unit for 75 men, or, a dormitory for men only or 
women only for 100 persons. The cost of building and its 
equipment not to exceed $150,000. If the latter is erected 
in 1939-1941, another for the other group would be needed 
in 1941-1942. 

Note.—The new science and class-room building now 
under construction will probably provide adequate class- 
room space for the new departments suggested for 1939- 


1941. 
(b) For salaries, heads of departments and others in the grad- 
uate and professional fields, annually__........._.____. $45,000.00 
(c) For library books and materials, annually... 12,500.00 
(d) Laboratory and other equipment, annually_..... 10,000.00 
Total for eaeneyea yy sees co Ne OE ee --- $67,500.00 


Norre.—Besides the faculty in the fields of arts and sciences, 
there would probably be need for at least a corps 
faculty in law, library science, medicine and phar- 
macy. 

(2) For the Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro: 
(a) A dormitory for graduate and professional men to cost 
about $100,000.00 to $150,000.00 with full equipment. 
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(b) For salaries, heads of departments and others in the grad- 


uate and professional fields, annually___-..-.....- $25,000.00 

(c) For library books and materials, annually... 10,000.00 
(d) Laboratory and other supplies and equipment, 

LARUE UCU LLY pees Sr at eh as EG A at ye 10,000.00 

Totah tonreach sy ears emi hs ae sess id $45,000.00 


Note.—In the beginning of this program of graduate and professional 
instruction for Negroes in North Carolina two considerations 
should be definitely stated: 

1. It is possible that both the University of North Carolina 
(three units) and Duke University can and will offer con- 
siderable assistance in organizing, teaching, and standardiz- 
ing the courses in the proposed programs of graduate and 
professional instruction outlined above. 

2. That the heads of departments and others in the graduate 
and professional schools would do considerable teaching in 
the undergraduate colleges also, thus providing some of the 
additional instructors needed in these classes. 


Note 2.—It seems to us this whole program, in its beginnings at 
least, should be worked out and guided by the committee or 
commission recommended to assist the North Carolina College 
for Negroes and the Agricultural and Technical College to 
adjust their programs, in cooperation with the State Board of 
Education and the trustees and the presidents of the colleges. 

We know that the full fruition of the program of graduate 
and professional instruction recommended above will require 
considerable time and the expenditure of much money. A 
university cannot be built in a year. In the process of its 
building and development, which we believe should be as 
prompt, definite and rapid as possible, there are, and will be, 
Negroes in North Carolina who desire graduate and profes- 
sional training in the second and third years leading to the 
Ph.D. and D.Sc. and other similar degrees. For some of these, who 
themselves prefer such a plan, particularly those who desire third 
year courses leading to such degrees, the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes and the Agricultural and Technical College 
might develop a plan of extra-mural training by which students 
seeking courses in the second and third years of graduate and 
professional training, would be sent to other universities for 
these higher courses, while the two colleges named above are 
developing on their own campuses programs which will include 
complete graduate and professional schools in their separate 
and distinct fields as determined by the State. We understand 
that a plan of extra-mural training is recognized and used by 
many of the leading universities in the United States. 

In the belief that the State will proceed to lay the ground 
work for graduate and professional training for its Negro 
citizens, and build upon such foundations as rapidly as possible; 
and further, that extra-mural training may benefit some Negro 
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students who are already seeking the last year or two leading 
to graduate and professional degrees, we recommend: 

That an annual appropriation of $15,000 to $20,000 be made 
to enable the North Carolina College for Negroes at Durham 
and the Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro to 
provide extra-mural training for graduates and professional 
students who themselves prefer such opportunities for the third 
year, and possibly the second, leading to the Ph.D. and D.Sc. 
and other similar degrees. 


d. Summarizing the Proposed Graduate and Professional Instruction 
Program, we desire to emphasize three considerations in regard to 
this program which is a new undertaking in North Carolina, but 


one 


for which the State as a whole is responsible: 

a. While the program would be new in this State, it is not 
new in the South, since eight other southern and border 
states have already developed similar plans for their Negro 
citizens. These states alphabetically arranged are: Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia. The experience of these states 
in outline is as follows: 


SSS ——SS 


STATES 


Kentucky_______- 


Maryland_______- 
Missourites = sone 


How Satisfactory 


Negro Annual Ap- Amounts Paid Number 
Population propriation |Amounts Actually} Per Student | Students on a. To Negroes 
1930 for fellowships Spent Fellowship Fellowships b. To State 
Outside State Government 
226,040 |$5,000+$2, 500 $7,500.00 | Fees not ex- |_.__________ a. Very satis- 
added by ceeding $175.00 factory 
Governor b. Very satis- 


factory 
276,379 (no data receilved) 
223, 840 $15, 000 $22,000 each Yr. | Cost of tuition] (1937) 127 | a. Unsatisfactory 


past 2 Yrs. only (1938) 123 | b. Unsatisfactory 
172,198 $5, 000 $1,612.61 | Not to exceed | (1936) 27 | a. Quite satis- 
Yr. ending June $250.00 factory 
30, 1936 b. Quite satis- 
factory 
477, 646 $2500 sad ew sees teres Hstimated oni see seen o- a. Law needs 
comparative revising 
costs b. Law needs 
revising 
854, 964 (State College | at Prairie View, | Texas, offers clourses lead- | a. Negroes di- 
ing to Maste|rs degree) vided 


b. Feel sane be- 
ginning made 


650, 165 $25, 000 1936-$ 9,356.93 | No limit. 1936-126 | a. Regards plan 
1937-$18,017.87 | Granted as 1937-249 as temporary 
1938-‘$25, 000.00) high as 1938-275 | b. No data 

at least” $460-1 yr. 
114, 893 $8, 000 1937-$ 7,000.00 | $150 college yr.} 397 last 5 a. Satisfactory 
1938-$ 5,825.96 | $50 summer yrs. as to operation, 
term but not allow- 
ances 
b. Very satis- 
factory 
O185 C470 eared see ee SS NS ae Se Ai eed | | ener 
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It will be noted that three of these states are strictly southern 
states, viz: Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. The other five 
are border states, with definite southern history backgrounds 
and traditions, sympathies and modes of life. North Caro- 
lina has a larger Negro population than any one of the eight 
states named above. 

The adoption of the program which we recommend would 
provide our State an opportunity to make an honest effort 
to study and to experiment with a problem which squarely 
faces the State, which has been a baffling one, and one in 
which we would have the opportunity to observe and perhaps 
to cooperate with eight other sister states engaged in similar 
programs. 

b. The plans we propose for graduate and professional instruc- 
tion are simple, and outside of buildings and permanent 
improvements, will not require large appropriations. If the 
maximum amounts we have suggested are made available 
the annual total for the next biennium would not exceed: 


(1) North Carolina College for Negroes___._-----...--..-.- $ 67,500 
(2) Agricultural and Technical College-_.._............. 45,000 
Cay bxtracMitirale Trainin gy eee nih) ieee ee ee ee ey 20,000 
CG Fz Mite of eee Ee ae Pee es Tee Deaste bos Bk ena $132,500 


ec. The population to be served by this proposed graduate pro- 
gram, according to the United States Census Bureau in 1935 
is about 990,000 persons. We believe this proposal would ap- 
peal strongly to Negroes in the State, and would receive the 
hearty approval and approbation of the State’s leaders among 
our white people. The sum proposed is a small amount to 
offer for the increased loyalty of our colored people, and for 
the certain improvement in the friendly race relations which 
would result. 


Norre.—After some experimentation, further study and observation, the 
State might desire to investigate the advisability of developing a State Uni- 
versity for Negroes at Durham with collaboration of the college at Greensboro 
and possibly one of the teacher-training colleges. A recent study of Negro 
populations living within a radius of about 200 miles of Durham revealed a 
population of 2,362,493 in that area. One or two of our neighboring states 
might be interested in such an institution to the extent of making appropria- 
tions for its support on condition that Negroes from their states desiring grad- 
uate training could attend on equal terms with colored students in this State. 
Such an institution located in North Carolina would be approximately mid- 
way between Washington, D. C., and Atlanta, where there are now growing 
universities for Negroes. It could have, too, the cooperation and counsel of 
the State’s two great universities—at Chapel Hill and Duke. 


6. Summary.—Estimated additional state expenditures recom- 
mended for improvement of public schools and colleges for col- 
ored people in North Carolina, for each year of the biennium, 
1939-1941: 
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a. Grants of 25% of cost of consolidated school plants, sites, 


buildings: .andsiequipment ny <4 Ge eWay oom lable eee $250,000 
by: ‘Vocationald education (ea 8, Waits 5 eerie Be ie ee 25,000 

c. Additional maintenance for colleges, based upon 1937 
appropriation nonl yi ise. oe baal: ee eee) eee en 68,333 
d. Salaries, of. teachers: (approximately )2 2s ee eee 250,000 
e! J. eanes* teachers, 59--countiesa: Olen) nde ieee tere ae 35,0007 
f,, (Graduate. and: professional instruction. 46. ee 132,500 
OCA lite. os 8 PAS be nc be Sl gh ae MeN lanl $760,833 


This total constitutes a considerable sum of money, but the 
services it will provide, in our judgment, far outweigh the cost. 
This sum made available would be a little more than seventy-five 
cents for each colored person in the State’s population, and 
about two dollars for each of the 340,000 colored school children 
recorded in the last census. 

We earnestly recommend that our Governor, members of the 
General Assembly, and the people of North Carolina seriously 
consider the wisdom and the justice of adopting the program 
outlined in this report in its entirety. 

In advising this action we invite careful study of the statistics 
in Chapters J and JJ and other data in this report which show 
the status of the colored schools and colleges as compared with 
standards in each item of the educational program the State has 
established. It will be clearly seen and understood that the 
Public Schools and Colleges for Colored People in North Carolina 
will, after the program we recommend is adopted, still be far 
below state standards in all the forty and more items listed in 
Chapter J and the facts stated in Chapter JJ of this report—with 
a very few exceptions. In these few the differences will be small. 


In conclusion we recommend: 


1. That each succeeding Legislature authorize the Governor to 
appoint a commission of its members who would make a study of 
Negro education each biennium and thus be in position to recom- 
mend to the Governor and each next succeeding Legislature the 
necessary action to be taken to improve the colored schools and 
colleges of the State. 

2. That such action be tatcent with the definite and distinct 
purpose of working out over a period of years a school system for 
Negroes which will approximate nearer and nearer each year the 
standards which this State has established in public education. 


*Page 21. 
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